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Banning the box in 
college admissions 


Making education accessible to ex-convicts 


By MORGAN OME 


Layout Editor 


A new bill may make 
Maryland the first state to 
prohibit universities from 
requiring prospective 
students to disclose their 
criminal backgrounds on 
initial applications. 

Introduced in the 
Maryland General As- 
sembly on Feb. 1, the bill is 
the latest initiative of the 
“Ban the Box” movement, 
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to check a box indicating 
if they do or do not have a 
prior conviction. 

The bill, titled the 
Maryland Fair Access to 
Education Act of 2017, 
would ban the box in the 
college admissions pro- 
cess_ for any school. that 


Stanley Andrisse, a 
post doctoral fellow at the 
School of Medicine and 
former convict, testified 
before the state legisla- 
ture in support of the bill . 
last month. Andrisse is 
involved in various efforts 


bis compe) record, patbes 


to help former inmates re- 
turning to Baltimore lead 
productive lives. 

He works with Aim 
to B’More, an initiative 
by the State Attorney’s 
Office to provide skills 
and training to first-time 
felony drug offenders. 
Andrisse is also a board 
member of Advocates for 
Goucher Prison Educa- 
tion Partnership, which 
gives inmates the chance 
to pursue a Bachelor's 


sity to pursue his Ph.D, 
Andrisse faced mnumer- 
ous rejections from other 
programs. While he can- 
not say for sure why he 
was denied admission, 
Andrisse believes he was 
disqualified because of 


Lis 


at the top of my class in 
the program that I was 
in,” he said. “The average 
number of years for most 


people to finish their Ph.D | 


See BAN THE BOX, pace A4 
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Median home value in northern Remington, where Seawall primarily develops, increased by over $130,000 between 2000 to 2013. 


Remington's gentrification worries residents 


By MEAGAN PEOPLES 


Voices Editor 


For the past 20 years, 
Pastor Alice ' Bassett-Jel- 
lema has watched Rem- 
ington change from her 
church’s porch. She is 
the current pastor of the 
Church of the Guardian 
Angel, which sits on the 
corner of 27th Street and 
Huntington Avenue. 

“There are plenty of 
people coming into the 
neighborhood who are 
trying hard to do good 
things,” she said. “Overall, 
the 


very quickly to people who 
were utterly unprepared 
and incapable of making 
any legal response.” 

The Remington neigh- 
borhood sits just to the 
south of the Homewood 
Campus. For the past 


roblem with what's, 
ning here isthatgen- new office of the’ Hopkins 
EAnCaOT Pepreret very, 

“The one thing I will | 
say is that I graduated | 


five years, there has been 
greater investment from 
organizations like Sea- 
wall Development Cor- 
poration, which began its 
operation in the neighbor- 


hood, 10 years ago. 
Seawall owns and 
operates R. House, a 


trendy food market, as 
well as Remington Row, 
an upscale apartment 


- complex in the working 


class neighborhood. Both 
opened last year. 
Remington Row also 
houses small businesses 
like a dry cleaners and 
a Rite Aid as well as the 


Community Physicians, 
a group of primary care 


clinics, formerly located 
in the Wyman Park Build- 
ing. 


Many other small res- 


taurants and bars have | 
recently opened, bringing | 


a new higher-income cli- 


New Catholic priest makes his mark on campus 


- By JEANNE LEE 


For The News-Letter 


Since January, students 
have spotted Associate 
Chaplain Father Atha- 
nasius on campus. In his 
conspicuous white robes, 
working in Brody or talk- 
ing with students on the 
Beach, he quickly caught 
students’ attention. 

Athanasius is the chap- 
lain assigned to the Saints 
Philip and James Catholic 
Church and. University 
Parish. He works with 
the Hopkins Catholic 
community to organize 


‘ events on Campus. 


Athanasius has also 
developed a strong so- 
cial media presence. One 
video of him rapping 
has garnered over 50,000 


views on Facebook. His 
Twitter account features a 
clip of him juggling a soc- 
cer ball in front of Lever- 
ing Hall. 

“As people have put it, 
it’s almost impossible to 
miss me wherever I go,” 
he said. 

Before he was called 
Father Athanasius, he 
went by Robert and 
grew up on Long Island 
in New York. He attend- 
ed Providence College 
and like many students, 
he started off without 
knowing exactly what he 
wanted to do. : 

In college, Athana- 
sius took a class, Ancient 


and Medieval Theories ' 


of Happiness, which in- 
spired him to become a 
priest. 
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A perfect day 


Hannah Melton 
shares her ideal day 
in D.C. Hint: a trip to 


Georgetown Cupcake 


isamust. YOUR 
WEEKEND, PAGE B2 
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“Tt was really through 


_ that semester that I start- 


ed to question the big top- 
ics of life” he said. “If I 
could tie together the vir- 
tues of love and sacrifice 
and I could live in a way 
that is a radical witness 
to the teachings of Jesus, 
then I would love to do 
that.” 

He completed his the- 
ology degree in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and after 
taking his vows became 
ordained as a priest in 
the Catholic Church. He 
explained how he re- 
ceived his new name, 
Athanasius. 

“I submitted three 
names that they could 
pick from,” he said. “But 
if I pick three really com- 
mon names that everyone 


else is going to pick, then 
I probably wouldn't get 
them. So Athanasius was 
the one I wanted the most 
and it’s the one I ended up 
taking.” 

His parents were origi- 
nally apprehensive about 
his career choice. 

“Tnitially, it was diffi- 
cult [for my parents to see] 
their ‘only child living a 


celibate life as a priest,” he 


said. “But over time, they 
became very supportive. 
They love hearing about 
the . different encoun- 
ters I have, my ministry, 
and the different things I 
preach or teach about.” 

Athanasius explained 
why he chose to work on 
a college campus. 

“lve always. loved 

See ATHANASIUS, pace A4 


Spring break in the Trump era 


Opinions Editor Gillian Lelchuk asks us to 


think about the political implications of 


vacationing in Mexico. OPINIONS, PAGE A11 


Fighting fear of missing out 


Editor-in-Chief Will Anderson reflects on his 
last semester at Hopkins and his struggle to 
combat FOMO. VOICES, PAGE A9 


entele with them. 

Shawn Brown was 
hired as director of mar- 
keting and leasing for 
Seawall Development 
after the planning pro- 
cess for Remington be- 
gan. She elaborated on 
the close relationship 
that Seawall lead devel- 
oper Thibault Manekin 
and University President 
Ronald J: Daniels have 
had throughout the de- 
velopment process. 

“They were very much 
in “agreement that for 
Hopkins to thrive, the 


University to meet with 


neighborhoods around 
Hopkins need to thrive,” 
Brown said. 

However, Andrew 
Frank, Daniels’ special 
advisor on economic de- 
velopment, character- 
ized the relationship 
in different terms. He 
stated that the Univer- 
sity has not invested in 
any of Seawall’s devel- 
opment projects and 
that the only clear re- 
lationship between the 
corporation and the 
University was moving 

See REMINGTON, Pace A5 


contract worker unions 


___ ELLIE HALLENBORG/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Protesters rallied in front of MSE Library to support contract workers. 


By SARAH Y. KIM 
Staff Writer . 


‘After insisting on 
meeting solely with the 
student members of the 
Student-Labor Action Co- 
alition (SLAC), the Uni- 


versity agreed on: Mon-: 


day to also meet with 
contract worker unions 
on March 31. ' 

SLAC has been advo- 
cating for job security and 
benefits for University se- 
curity guards and dining 
workers since November. 

At a rally on Wednes- 
day, about 40 protesters 
gathered on the Beach 
and marched to Garland 
Hall to deliver a petition 
signed by 1200 students to 
reiterate their concerns. 

Their demands _ in- 
clude raising their mini- 
mum wage to $15 per 
hour, guaranteeing indi- 
vidual workers’ job se- 
curity if the University 
changes contractors and 
a program similar to the 
Live Near Your Work ini- 
tiative, which provides 
housing grants for Uni- 
versity employees. 


ty) 


fl 


Hopkins does not di- 
rectly employ contract 
workers, so they do not 
receive the benefits of the 
University’s employees. 

Krista Strothmann, co- 
alition member and vice 
president of the union 
that represents dining 
workers, Unite Here Local 
7, looks forward to the up- 
coming meeting. 

“We are very excited 
that the administration has 
agreed to meet with our co- 
alition,” she said. “We have 
a date and a time. It actu-— 


ally seems for real.” 


While marching, they 
chanted slogans such as 
“President Daniels, rich 


“and rude, we don’t like 
. your attitude” and “What 


do we want? Equal- 
ity? When do we want it? 
Now!” They also carried 
signs which read “Hop- 
kins Creates Poverty” and - 
“Ronnie D, We Will Not 
Go Quietly.” 

‘The marchers stopped 
in front of Garland Hall, 
where a delegation of co- 
alition members went in- 
side to hand the petition 

Ser SLAC, pace A4 
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Ahmadu explores 
FGM across cultures 


By JACOB TOOK 
Staff Writer 


The African Students 
Association (ASA) host- 
ed a conversation with 
Fuambai Sia Ahmadu, a 
Sierra Leonean-American 
anthropologist specializ- 
ing in the study of female 
genital mutilation (FGM), 
on Friday, March 10. 

In her brief presenta- 
tion and the extensive 
discussion that followed, 
Ahmadu described how 
FGM is practiced by the 
Kono people, her ethnic 
group in Sierra Leone. 


they call it. So for me, that 
raises the question: Why 
are we labelling not the 
procedure but the people 
and the culture as FGM? 
I think we need to treat 
so-called non-medical 
genital surgeries all the 
same. We shouldn't privi- 
lege certain categories of 
people.” 

Sumera Yego, a fresh- 
man representative in 
ASA, invited Ahmadu to 
host the discussion after 
she gave a guest lecture in 
one of Yego’s classes last 
semester. 

“She gave a really in- 


She argued that the prac- _ teresting perspective, 
tice has been because 
wrongfully more often 
vilified by than not, 
Western me- ~ We need to be when doc- 
dia and hu- tors go to | 
man _ rights careful about third world 
groups who discriminating countries, | 
often do not : : they come 
attempt to against girls and with this | 
understand women.” ‘Western 
its cultural Savior com- 
significance. — FUAMBAI plex’ and 

Since the condemn | 
1970s_ there SIA AHMADU, the cul- 
has been ANTHROPOLOGIST tural prac- 
an _ interna- tices that 
tional move- are there 
ment against without at 
FGM, with human rights _ least trying to understand | 
groups claiming that them,” Yego said. 


the practice stems from 
gender inequality and 
male sexual domination 
of women. Ahmadu said 
that the Western ideas 
about FGM are built on 
stereotypes and miscon- 
ceptions. 

“I want to continue 
challenging those percep- 
tions and look more criti- 


‘cally at this concept and 


how it’s been construed,” 
she said. “I don’t agree 
with the terminology, but 
what is called FGM is usu- 
ally the most severe form, 
which is actually the rar- 
est form in sub-Saharan 
Africa.” 

Ahmadu countered the 
conception that women 
are oppressed and forced 
to undertake FGM by a 
male-dominated society 
by explaining how her 
own culture views the 
practice as an initiation 
into womanhood. She 
also pointed out the male 
equivalent, which is far 
less controversial. 

“Most ethnic groups 
practice female and male 
initiation,” she said. “Both 
processes are celebrated 
in very grand style. I just 
came from there. We were 


celebrating International | 


Women’s Day, and there is 
much ground support for 
these practices and resis- 
tance to anti-FGM move- 
ments.” : 

According to Ahmadu, 
the discourse about FGM 
is influenced more by so- 
cial gender biases than 
the practice itself. She 
cautioned against identi- 
fying it as only a female 
practice. 

“Why are we privi- 
leging boys?” she asked. 
“We have male circum- 
cision. We can remove 
the entire foreskin of the 
boy and that’s not an is- 
sue, that’s not protested. 
I think we need to be 
careful about discrimi- 
nating against girls and 
women.” 

She also identified a 
hypocrisy in Western crit- 
icism of FGM by compar- 
ing it to common cosmetic 
surgeries that also fall 
under the World Health 


_ Organization’s definition 


of FGM. 


“They're almost iden- 


tical in terms of the aes- 
thetic effect and also the 
parallels,” 
she said. “Female genital 
cosmetic surgery is what 


She thought that Ah- 
madu’s consideration of 
Western media and how 
it impacts perceptions | 
about cultural topics like 
FGM was especially in- | 
teresting. Yego said that 
there are many stereo- 
types, about Africa and 
African cultures, and she 
hoped Ahmadu would 
bring to light one that is 
less commonly discussed. 

Yego said that Ah- 
madu’s background and 
public speaking skills en- | 
hanced the presentation | 
and discussion. 

“This is a woman who 
has worked for so many 
international — organiza- 
tions, even organizations 
that condemn FGM,” she 
said. “You can’t deny her 
credibility and her exper- 
tise in this field. She was 
pretty politically correct. 
She never made any vast 
generalizations without 
coming back to ‘at least in 
my culture.” 

However, Yego said 
that it often seemed’ as 
though Ahmadu was us- 
ing the experience spe- 
cific to her culture to jus- 
tify the practice of FGM 
everywhere. 

“It's hard to criticize 
somebody when they say 
‘from my culture,’ be- 
cause you can’t speak for 
their culture,” Yego said. 
“Although she made it 
clear that she was talk- 
ing about her culture and 
other | specific cultures 
that she’s studied, it could 
have come off to a lot of 
people like she was [us- 
ing] the practices of a cou- 
ple of cultures to justify 
what is in many cases the 
marginalization and vio- 
lation of women’s rights.” 

Still, Yego said her goal 
in inviting Ahmadu was 
for attendees to under- 
stand that FGM is more 
complex than it is often 
portrayed to be. 

“If you're in a posi- 
tion where you can make 
change, why not at the 
very least try to inform 
yourself?” she said. “Try 
to understand that the 
world as you understand 
it is shaped by stereotypes 


that have been fed to you 
as truth. And even if you 
left not agreeing with any- 
thing she said, at least you 
left knowing that these 
issues are a lot more com-. 


plicated than people make 


them out to be.” — 
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Kolotov photographs untold kyrgyz slories 


By KATIE DOMINGUEZ 
For The News-Letter 


George Kolotov, a Kyr- 
gyz photographer and 
activist, shared his ex- 
periences documenting 
the political, economic 
and social turmoil in 
Kyrgyzstan through his 
art. Kolotov spoke at an 


, event hosted by the East 


Asian Studies (EAS) Stu- 
dent Advisory Commit- 
tee titled “Intersecting 
Art and Development,” 
on Friday, March 10. 

He began his talk ex- 
plaining how he first 
became a documentary 
photographer. — Kolotov 
recounted when he first 
stepped into a rehabilita- 
tion center for disabled 
children. The center’s di- 


rector had gestured to a 


paper flower that the chil- 
dren had made and told 
Kolotov that, by coming to 
the rehabilitation center, 
Kolotov had entered a dif- 
ferent world. 
Kolotov recalled 
director’s words. 
“My children say that 


the 
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Kolotov explained the story and significance behind each of his photos. 


these pieces of papers 
represent themselves, 
their souls. This is their 
heart,” he said. “And [the 
director] continued, ‘Do 
you see this black border? 
This is the wall between 
the children here and the 
rest of the world.” 

Kolotov said from that 
point on, his work aimed 
to provide viewers with a 
glimpse into the world of 
unseen poverty and the 
ramifications of urban de- 
velopment. He assured the 
audience that anyone can 
make a difference, regard- 
less of their background. 

However, Kolotov 
warned against charity 
that does not consider the 
broader implications of 
the act itself. 

“Most people think that 
any donation is a good do- 
nation,” he said, “This is 
the wrong state of mind.” 

Kolotov cited clothes, 
food or juice as bad do- 
nations. He related an ac- 
count of seeing tourists 
bringing juice to children 
in a poor local area in Kyr- 
gyzstan. 
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“Many of these chil- 
dren have never had juice 
in their lives before,” he 
said. “Can you imagine 
100 or 200 kids with an 
upset stomach all at once? 
A good donation is not to 
bring something once, but 
to invest in their future.” 

He also conceded that 
this applies to his own 
actions and described an 
instance in which he was 
trying to help someone 
but ended doing more 
harm than good. Kolo- 
tov once photographed a 
young woman named Da- 
sha who worked in Kyr- 
gyzstan’s Cancer Center 
and Center for Blood Dis- 
eases. She was the only 
certified child psycholo- 
gist and hospital clown in 
the entire country. 

He photographed her 
working with terminally 
ill children in order to help 
expand her opportuni- 
ties. However, the project 
stopped after many of the 
children she was working 
with died of various dis- 
eases, including leukemia. 

Kolotov described 
what happened when 
Dasha decided to pub- 
lish her story of helping 
these children. Her work 
garnered massive public 
attention, and local news 
sources picked up the 
story as well. 

“The next day, things 
were completely differ- 
ent. Dasha literally woke 
up famous,” Kolotov said. 
“Crowds of local journal- 
ists flooded the hospital.” 

In the end, the atten- 
tion that the story drew 
led to Dasha being fired 
from her position by the 


people who ran the hospi- 
tal. The price of treatment 
skyrocketed and made it 
inaccessible for many pa- 
tients. Kolotov also real- 
ized his photographs did 
nothing to actually help 
the children. 

“Only one child sur- 
vived during the project,” 
he said. “There were 96 
young patients in total.” 

Photography _ Instruc- 
tor in the Center for Visual 
Arts Phyllis Berger asked 
about the boundary be- 
tween creating art and ex- 
ploiting the photographed 
subjects in documentary 


photography. 
“Capturing human 
suffering through the 


camera lens becomes ob- 
jectification of the per- 
son or subject,” she said. 
“Does it sense a higher 
purpose? Where will 
these images go: in an ex- 
hibition, in a book?” 

Sophomore __Constan- 
za Mayz also noted the 
beauty within the suffer- 
ing presented in Kolotov’s 
photographs. Out of the 
projects he presented, she 
was particularly drawn to 
a picture of the one patient 
who survived throughout 
Dasha’s project. 

“The picture of the 
little boy... you could see 
everything in his eyes. It 
was amazing,” she said. 

Junior Daniel Kim, the 
chair of the EAS Student 
Advisory Committee, 
first met Kolotov during 
an internship at the Balti- 
more World Trade Center. 

“T wanted to have other 
people listen to his story 
in order to be similarly in- 
spired,” Kim said. 


Prof. connects entrepreneurship to impulsivity 


By EMMA ROALSVIG 
| Staff Writer 
The Institute Semi- 


nar Series hosted Johan 
Wiklund to present his 
conceptual paper on the 
connections between im- 
pulsivity in mental health 
and individual entrepre- 
neurial action on Thurs- 
day, March 9. 

Wiklund is a professor 
of entrepreneurship at Syr- 
acuse University. This talk 
was part of the Institute 
Seminar Series, co-spon- 
sored by the Carey Busi- 
ness School and the Hop- 
kins history department. 

Five years ago, 
Wiklund was diagnosed 
with a mental disorder, 
and he started reading the 
academic. literature sur- 
rounding his condition. 

“It was a bit of a big pill 
to swallow, but at the same 
time I thought, ‘’m a rea- 
sonably successful guy; 
I've been married for 30 
years; I have friends; I got 
a good career,” Wiklund 
said. “And so, there’s got 
to be something about it 
that’s not only negative, be- 
cause it’s part of who I am.” 

Wiklund then expand- 
ed his research from the 
academic literature of psy- 
chology to include popular 
literature, where he found 
mentions of the potential 
strengths of these condi- 


tions, including the ‘dys- | 


lexic or ADHD advantage.’ 

Curious, and_ lackin 
any formal hypothesis, 
he interviewed 25 entre- 
preneurs that had differ- 
ent diagnoses: ADHD, 
autism, dyslexia or other 
additional diagnoses that 
include impulsivity. 

In his paper, Wiklund 
reviews the literature on 
impulsivity and entrepre- 
neurial action. He attempts 
to forge the two fields to- 
gether to see where there 


| could be connections. 
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“We build on this idea 
that there are four dimen- 
sions to impulsivity: ur- 
gency, lack of premedita- 
tion, lack of perseverance 
and sensation seeking,” 
he said. “Then we look 
at how those dimensions 
play out in the entrepre- 
neurial action process.” 

Wiklund’s research 
shows that the probabil- 
ity of starting a business 
with those who have the 
diagnosis of an impulsive 
mental disorder is high, 
but whether they perform 
better or not in business is 
still unknown. 

He also argued that 
working on a team can 
often be difficult for these 
individuals. They tend to 
have fewer social relation- 
ships, since it is more of 
a challenge to cultivate 
them, but these relation- 
ships tend to be stronger. 

“Tf you're high in im- 
pulsivity, it can be hard 
for people to work with 
you,” Wiklund said. 

Wiklund randomly 
sampled many individu- 
als in the U.S. and found 
that more than half started 
businesses by themselves. 
Half of those who did not 
do it alone founded busi- 
nesses with their spouse. 

“Just about everybody 
has a spouse that serves 
that purpose of keeping 
them in line and making 
sure they’re not too im- 
pulsive and go overboard 
with 10 different ideas at 
the same time,” he said. 

Wiklund also talked 
about the effects on medi- 
cation for these individu- 
als. Fifteen of the peo- 
ple he interviewed had 
ADHD and almost all of 
them took medication. 

“Often they take medi- 


cation when they need 


to talk to customers but 
not when they need to 
generate ideas, depend- 
ing on their work tasks,” 


~ 


~ 
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Wiklund said. 

Wiklund then opened 
the event up to a scholarly 
discussion on his paper 
concerning impulsivity in 
mental disorders and its 
link to entrepreneurship. 

Phil Phan, a professor 


of Management and Cr, 


ganization at the Carey 
Business School, works 
in the technology of en- 
trepreneurship and the 
pathology of the brain 
among serial entrepre- 
neurs and expressed in- 
terest in the complexities 
of defining impulsivity. 

“The search for ideas 
or the notion that an idea 
could have some life in the 
form of a commercial val- 
ue might be impulsive, or 
it could come from insight, 
given long experience,” 
Phan said. “If you look at 
the ones who were suc- 
cessful, you can see there 
were a series of deliberate 
decisions that were made 
along the way.” 

Wiklund replied that 
impulsivity and intuition 
are closely related. 

“Intuition is impulsivity 
gone right,” Wiklund said. 

These dimensions of 
impulsivity are largely re- 
lated to uncertainty. Many 
of the entrepreneurs 
Wiklund interviewed felt 
self-employment suited 
them personally and was 
worth the risk of failing 


pee eer 


many times before be- 
coming successful. 

Stephen Adams, pro- 
fessor of management at 
Salisbury University, asked 
about the potential for ther- 
apeutic entrepreneurship 
to offer millions of people a 
different lifestyle. 

“What would this per- 
son do, if they were not do- 
ing this?” Wiklund said. 

“Tf they weren’t an en- 
trepreneur, they'd proba- 
bly be a Wall Street trader, 
or in jail” Phan said. 

Even successful entre- 
preneurs often emphasize 
that they were lucky and 
just intuitively recognized 
the opportunity. Wiklund’s 
interviewees stressed the 
fact that they were lucky to 
be in the right place at the 
right time. 

For Wiklund’s future 
research, he has reached 
out to other entrepreneurs 
to find and compare indi- 
viduals with high and low 
impulsivity and see the 
outcomes of the data. He 
plans to look for patterns in 
the kinds of entrepreneurs 
with these mental disor- 
ders and see how they ap- 
proach their businesses. 

He also plans to do re- 
search with innovators in 
a corporate environment 
and learn about how this 
could impose certain con- 
straints on their impulsiv- 
ity and leadership. 
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EDxJHU brought speakers ranging from diplomats to NASA scientists. 


By SARAH Y. KIM 
Staff Writer 


TEDxJHU held its annu- 
al conference on Saturday 
afternoon at Mudd Hall, 
hosting a total of seven 
speakers with the theme 
“Under Construction.” 

To commence the 
event, sophomore Ansh 
Bhammar, . director of 
communications of 
TEDxJHU, explained the 
meaning behind the con- 
ference’s theme this year. 

“TED organizations 
across the globe, we share 
this slogan: ‘Ideas Worth 
Spreading,” Bhammar 
said. “But here at this spe- 
cific TEDxJHU conference, 
we're focused on: How are 
these ideas derived? And 


dergo seemingly dramatic 
changes. 

“We're all under con- 
struction,” he said. “It’s re- 
ally easy, especially these 
days, to just feel that your 
own life is unstable. And 
then you look out in the 
world and you see nothing 
but instability around you. 
So you just feel like you 
want to shelter in place, 
and withdraw... But life 
doesn’t always allow you 
to do that.” 

Next, Co-founder and 
Execution Director of Im- 
pact Hub Baltimore, a 
civically oriented innova- 
tion lab, Michelle Geiss 
discussed the importance 
of incorporating various 
people in an initiative and 
keeping an eye out for 


shaped? “who's in 
And under the room.” 
this process ¢< “In order 
of continual Perhaps... to create 
change? because of you, change, we 
And _ hence, _ also need 
‘Under Con- One more person to learn to 
struction.” : invite  ev- 
The first will have the ery voice 
session of privilege to around the 
talks be- He table” she 
gan with Choose. said. 
Shilpa Alva, Vers SHILPA ALVA The § fi- 
founder of > nal speaker 
Surge for FOUNDER OF SURGE of the first 


Water, a 


cated to making safe wa- 
ter more accessible. Since 
its founding in 2008, the 
organization has _ pro- 
vided water for nearly 
400,000 people. 

Prior to her volunteer 
work, Alva was an award- 
winning businesswoman. 
She discussed how she 
gradually became disillu- 
sioned by her lifestyle. 

“My life was full, so 
full of meaningless minu- 

_ tia,” Alva said. “And that’s 
when I realized I had to 
do something about it.” 

Alva encouraged her 
audience to try and find 
‘a higher purpose in their 
lives. 

“Are you living a life 
that the system has pre- 
conditioned you to live, or 
are you living the life you 
really want to live?” she 
asked. “When you embrace 
the comfortable and start 
making mindful conscious 
choices, change becomes 
possible. And perhaps to- 
morrow, because of you, 
one more person will have 
the privilege to choose.” 

Following Alva came 
Braphus Kaalund, who 
studied trumpet at the 

Peabody Institute and is 
now the foreign service 
officer to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. 

“People often ask me: 
‘How is it that you went 
from being a classical 
musician to a diplomat? 
That’s a huge leap.” he 
said. “It didn’t feel that 


way for me. It felt actually . 


. kind of natural.” 
- He advised those who 


_ + hada variety of seemingly 


_ disconnected interests to 
use what he called ‘build- 


. ing blocks/ or broad, core 
_ ideas for how to lead a ful- 


’ 


an ces 


- filling life irrespective of 


one’s career experiences. 
Finding building 


blocks, he said, was im- 


' portant for dealing with 


iy 


‘pivot points, or stages in 
life where one has to un- 


ay, 


session was 


Applied Physics Laborato- 
ry space scientist leading 
NASA‘s Solar Probe Plus 
Project. 


The second session be- | 


gan with Natalia Traya- 


nova, Murray B. Sachs | 


Professor in the Hopkins 


. pal Hopkins 
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to climb than halfway up 
[one] that I didn’t.” 

The event's final speak- 
er was Dr. Joshua Sharfs- 
tein, associate dean at the 
Johns Hopkins Bloomberg 
School of Public Health. 
He evaluated what he saw 
as America’s problematic 
health care system, which 
he saw as too costly consid- 
ering the nation’s ranking 
as 31st for life expectancy. 

Instead of “paying 
hospitals like hotels,” he 
suggested a greater reli- 
ance on global budgets. 
A global budget system 
would mean that hospitals 
would be paid through a 
fixed amount of funding 
for a certain period of time 
rather than fixed rates for 
individual services. 

Sharfstein was _ intro- 
duced to global budgets 
at the Western Maryland 
Regional Medical Center, 
where he met Barry Ronan, 
CEO of the Western Mary- 
land Health System. 

“Under a global budget, 
[Ronan] knows his annual 
revenue in advance, across 
all payers, public and pri- 
vate,” he said. “Medicare, 
Medicaid... all the rest. It 
doesn’t matter how many 
people come. Without 
the need to keep the beds 
filled, he can actually in- 
vest in prevention.” 

The event was followed 
by a reception during 
which students were able 
to network with remain- 
ing speakers. 

Students like junior 
Piunik Sarkisian found 
the experience rewarding 
and was pleased to have 


Dickerson talks Bal 


Russell Dickerson gave 
a talk on air quality in 


| the Mid-Atlantic region 


last Thursday, March 9. 
His lecture was part of 


| a spring seminar series 


department of biomedical | 


engineering. 

Trayanova specializes 
in cardiac research and 
discussed how computer 
simulation could be used 
to improve cardiac care. 
She introduced ‘personal- 
ized virtual hearts, or vir- 
tual heart arrhythmia risk 
predictors, which could 
more accurately assess 
patients. 

After Trayanova came 
the youngest of the speak- 
ers: Hopkins undergradu- 
ate Seal-bin Han. Han, 
who will graduate in’ 
2017, founded FitMango, 
an online fitness training 
program that helps users 
form workout groups and 
find personal trainers. 

Han recalled how, as a 
pre-med student who felt 
dispassionate about the 
career track he was on, he 
started FitMango as a side 
project. While he initially 
envisioned himself as a 
surgeon, he decided that 
what really mattered was 
the experience of develop- 
ing his startup. 

“For me, it wasn’t nec- 
essarily about the result 
of how this would end 
up but the fact that every 
minute of the journey was 
something I genuinely en- 
joyed,” he said. “This got 
me out of my bed.” 

Reflecting on his own 
experiences, he advised 


those present to be open- 


minded about their goals. 
“| knew how many 
people we could impact 
with technology,” Han 
said. “If I can leave one | 
piece of advice for any 
of you, it’s that I would 
rather be at the bottom 
of a mountain that I want — 


{ 
¥ 
~ 


hosted by the Earth and 
Planetary Sciences de- 
partment. 

Dickerson is a profes- 
sor of Atmospheric and 


| Oceanic Science at the 


University of Maryland 
College Park. His research 
focuses on atmospheric 
chemistry and air pollu- 
tion, specifically in the 
areas surrounding Bal- 
timore and Washington 
IBXG: 

“We're a state universi- 
ty, and we take the state’s 
money, so we thought we 
should do something to 
provide services to the 
state, which has been in 
violation of, EPA’s ambi- 
ent air quality standards,” 
Dickerson said. 

His research shows 
that while there have been 
some improvements to air 
quality in recent years, 
there are still some pollut- 
ants that remain at steady 
levels in the atmosphere. 

Levels of sulfur diox- 
ide have improved since 
2010. However, carbon 


dioxide levels have re- 


mained steady as the gen- 
eral population continues 


‘to use fossil fuels and nat- 


ural gas at the same rate. 
Dickerson explained 


that some pollutants also. 


stay in the atmosphere 
longer than others, which 
affects our ability to con- 
trol their levels. 

“While Maryland is re- 
ally good at being able to 
control short lived pollut- 
ants like S02 (sulfur diox- 
ide), our success for par- 
ticulate matter has been 
modest,” he said. “Why is 
that? Well the lifetime of 
some particles in the at- 
mosphere is until the next 
rain storm, so it’s on the 
order of a week.” 


% 


female scientists like Fox 
at the event. 

“Having women repre- 
sented at the top of STEM 
fields was very important,” 
Sarkisian said. “I love that 
they had some sort of gen- 
der balance in there with 
their presenters.” 

She found Kaalund’s 
talk especially relevant 
to her. 

“I don’t know how my 
very different passions 
connect together, so it was 
good to see that maybe 
someday down the road 
they will connect in unex- 
pected ways,” she said. “I 
also admire multidimen- 
sional people very much 
so that was great to have: 
a classical musician also 
being a diplomat, also be- 
ing a traveler, also being 
an economist.” 

TEDx Co-curators 
Steve Park and Clemen- 
tine Guelton explained 
how they sought to widen 
the range of speakers this 
year. 

“This year, we defi- 
nitely wanted to broaden 
to different Hopkins en- 
terprises that are not just 
within the Hopkins Alum- 
ni Association but also 
with the [Applied Physics 
Laboratory]. That we had 
with Dr. Fox, where we 
can really expose the Hop- 
kins community to a lot of 
different things that are 
happening,” Park said. 

Guelton added that 
having a political scien- 
tist was unusual and that 
they worked to have one 
this year. 

“We've always done 


COURTESY OF VALERIE CHAVEZ 
Russell Dickerson spoke about air quality in the Baltimore/D.C. area. - 


He also noted that lo- 
cal pollutants do not exist 
in isolation and that when 
considering air pollution, 
research must consider 
the region as a whole. 

For example, wind 
and water patterns factor 
into air quality. Dicker- 
son explained how pol- 
lutants that are created 
outside of the state could 
travel downwind and 
affect the air quality in 
Maryland. 

Additionally, Dicker- 
son’s research showed 
that there is a greater 
amount of ozone produc- 
tion over the Chesapeake 
Bay, but the cause of this 
is unclear. 

“Tf you are trying to 
control ozone in New 
York or Beijing, or New 
Delhi, do you care about 
emissions in the city or in 
the entire area surround- 
ing the city?” Dickerson 
said. “The current model 
says it’s in the city, but 
in reality, we do need to 
look at a larger area than 
that.” 

. Policies have been put 
‘in place to try to improve 
air quality in Maryland 
and all over the United 
States. In 2010, Maryland 
passed the Healthy Air 
Act, which aims to place 


the state in agreement 


with the National Ambi- 
ent Air Quality Standards. 
_ Dickerson explained 
how the Healthy Air 


Act address two major 


problems including par- 
ticulate matter, or solid 


’ 
w 


timore air 


- teresting, 


a lot of science, research, | 
public health, because 
that’s what Hopkins spe- | 
cializes in,” she said. “So 
this year, getting some- | 
one in political science 
was really a big deal and 
a big change for us.” 

TEDxJHU also  dis- 
played artwork by Balti- 
more artist Daniel Stuelp- | 
nagel. Park said that it | 
helped create a unifying 
visual identity for their | 
theme of “Under Con- | 
struction,” and Guelton 
said that this was part of | 
the organization’s goal to | 
incorporate a wider range 
of professions. 

“We really thought | 
that we should get a big- | 
ger artist presence within | 
a TED conference,” she | 
said. “TED nationally | 
focuses a lot on design. | 
We really wanted to in- | 
corporate artists into the 
space... because we feel 
like there’s not that many 
arts or artists at Hopkins, 
and there’s a lot of artists 
in Baltimore.” 

Exchange student Po- 
lina Tishina appreciated 
the way the event legiti- | 
mized a variety of pas- 
sions and encouraged stu- 
dents to adhere tothem. | 

“All of them kind of | 
delivered their idea, that 
you might not know right 
at the moment what you 
want do in your life,” 
she said. “Sometimes it’s 
not the question that you 
need to find the answer 
to. You just need to try 
and do what you enjoy. 
And later in life, it might | 
somehow come together.” 


uality. 


See eT 


matter that enters the at- 
mosphere in water vapor, 
and ozone levels. 

There is also the goal 
of reducing smog and 
improving visibility, par- 
ticularly in the Baltimore 
area. 

“There are haze rules 
that talk about visibility, 
and there’s a requirement 
that you have... to return 
North America to the vis- 
ible range that it had in 
the pre-industrial Era,” 
Dickerson said. “Sounds 
like a pretty high bar to 
get over, but we have to 
make it by 2048. I hope I’m 
around to see it.” 

Dickerson concluded 
his lecture by saying that 
while our understand- 
ing of air pollution and 
atmospheric science has 
improved, we need to 
keep refining our un- 
derstanding. He also 
emphasized the need 
for policy that is well in- 
formed by science. 

“There's still a lot of 
science we need to learn 
about smog formation.” 
Dickerson said. “That's 
still Baltimore’s number 
one problem.” 

Senior Treva Obbard 
appreciated how the talk 
focused on local environ- 
mental issues, 

“I thought it was in- 
particularly 
the little mysteries they 


‘discover and try to solve, | 


like extra ozone over the 
Chesapeake,” Obbard 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 


‘Hopkins 


celebrates 
first snow 


day of 2017 


By ALYSSA WOODEN 
Staff Writer 


Due to a snowstorm 
that started» Monday 
night, the University can- 
celled all classes on Tues- 


| day and classes before 10 
| a.m. on Wednesday. 


A text message sent 
at 5:53 am. on Tuesday 
informed students that 
morning classes for that 


| day would be canceled, 


and a second message at 
2:06 p.m. reported that 
classes would not resume 
until 10 a.m. on Wednes- 
day morning. The snow- 
storm affected dining ser- 


| vices as well. 


Most students, like 


| freshman Marcos Pascual, 


were glad to find out that 
classes were cancelled. 

“IT was so happy,” he 
said. “I had a dream we 
had school, so I woke up 
really pissed off, and then 
I looked at my phone and 
I was like, I’m going to go 
back to bed.” 

Freshman Emily La- 
bruna echoed his senti- 
ment. 

“T woke up in the mid- 
dle of the night at 5:30, so 
I was like I guess I might 
as well stay up until they 
let us know,” she said. “I 
de-set all my alarms.” 

Freshman Matt Brot- 
man was less enthusiastic 
because he was unaffect- 
ed by the snow day. 

“T don’t have classes 


| on Tuesday ever, so it lit- 
ar 1 4 


y diant afi 


all,” he said. “I was like, 
regardless, I didn’t even — 
care. I just slept most of 
the day, to be honest.” 

While some students, 
like Brotman, stayed inside 
all day to avoid the freezing 
temperatures, others went 
outside to enjoy the snow. 
Freshman Mellissa Picker 
had a snowball fight with 
her friends, and freshman 
Kai Inoki built a snowman 
on the freshman quad. 

Students’ reactions to 
the snow differed accord- 
ing to where they were 
from. 

“I’m] from New York, 
so [I]‘ve seen snow be- 
fore,” Labruna said. “But 
there were other people 
who were from California 
that wanted to go play in 
the snow, because they 
hadn't seen it.” 

Freshman Hadley Van- 
Renterghem was unim- 
pressed by the amount of 
snow. 

“Physics lab was can- 
celed,”, VanRenterghem 
said. “It was great, but 
there [was] not even 
that much snow. I really 
thought they were go- 
ing to make the evening 
classes happen. I was like, 
this is not a winter storm.” 

Since 9 -a.m. class- 
es were canceled on 
Wednesday, exams 
scheduled at that time 
were canceled as well. 
While some believed 


fect me at 


the cancellations were _ 


unnecessary, Picker ex- 
pressed her excitement 
that the cancellations oc- 
curred the week before 
Spring Break. 
“My = midterm on 
Wednesday was can-— 
celed, my only midterm — 
for the week, because it — 
was before 10,” Picker — 
said. “Actually, I was 
probably happier about 
that than I was about the 
snow day. That was the 


one thing I actually had 
_to do this week, and now 


I have time just to hang 
out before I leave.” 
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SLAC delivers labor New chaplain reaches out to student body 
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Around 40 protestors gathered outside Garland for workers’ rights. 


SLAC, From A1 
to administrators Toni 
Blackwell, senior associ- 
ate dean of students, and 
Jonathan Links, vice pro- 
vost and chief risk and 
compliance officer. 

Senior Corey Payne, 
SLAC member and co- 
chair of Students for a 
Democratic Society (SDS), 
reported that the delivery 
went smoothly. 

“Tt was very polite and 
cordial,” he said. “We 
gave them our petitions, 
and we raised a few other 
concerns.” 

The marchers then 
went back to the Beach, 
where residents from 
neighborhoods affected 
by University policies 
came to make speeches 
on behalf of the contract 
workers. 

Terrel Askew, a 20- 
year resident of Rem- 
ington, emphasized the 
importance of Hopkins 
providing affordable, 
quality housing for con- 
tract workers. 

“(This is not hard], as 
the University’s Live Near 
Work program attests,” he 
said. “Its greatest caveat, 
however is that it doesn’t 
go far enough. No pro- 
gram that only speaks to 
a small subset of its em- 
ployees possibly could.” 

He criticized the Uni- 
versity for setting a poor 
example as Baltimore’s 
largest employer. 

“To me, it makes it 
seem as though it is 
okay to not protect your 
workers and give them 
the rights that they de- 
serve,” Askew said later 
in an interview. “Having 
been in the city as long 
as they have, they should 
know better and act ac- 
cordingly.” 

Speaker Brandon Mc- 
Googan, a resident of East 
Baltimore, also urged for 
the University to take ini- 
tiative in protecting work- 
ers’ rights. 

“We all know the im- 
pact and influence Johns 
Hopkins University can 
have in addressing these 
concerns, and yet they 
don’t even have the time 
to hold a conversation,” 
he said. 

The resident speakers 
were brought with the 
help of SLAC’s partner 
community organizations 
such as United Workers 
and the Baltimore Hous- 
ing Roundtable, which 
work to establish afford- 
able housing for Balti- 
more’s workers. 

Adriana Foster, mem- 
ber of the Baltimore Hous- 
ing Roundtable, spoke to 
the importance of provid- 
ing equal benefits to low- 
wage contract workers at 
Hopkins. 

“(Housing instability] is 
an issue that a lot of people 
face all across the city, espe- 
cially low income folks and 
workers,” she said. “I’m 
glad that we are out here 
and able to fight because 
these [contract workers are] 
not receiving a good wage, 
and that terribly inhibits 
their ability to have home 
ownership opportunities 
and stable housing.” 


nie 


Senior Brandon Block 
explained why he joined 
the rally. He had participat- 
ed in the last SLAC demon- 
stration in Garland. 

“IT read the statement 
from Provost Shollenberg- 
er and found it rather con- 


descending that somehow, 


refusing a meeting was 
to ‘respect the integrity of 
the bargaining progress’ 
between Bon Appétit and 
Local 7,” he wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“It’s just the opposite. To 
meet with the labor coali- 


tion shows a disrespect for | 


the bargaining process.” 
Freshman Mira Wat- 


was a Success. 
“ felt that turnout was 
larger than what I expect- 


ed,” she wrote in an email 
Cnet 
| walking to class on cam- 
want to thank all mem- | 


to The News-Letter. 
behalf of the SLAC, we 


bers of the student body, 


who came out today and 
are united in this fight.” 


BAN THE BOX, From Al 


| in the program is six to 


seven years. I finished in 


| four.” 


After finishing his Ph.D, 
Andrisse came to Hop- 
kins to complete his post- 
doctoral studies in pedi- 
atric endocrinology. He 
explained that one of the 


_reasons he chose Hopkins 


was because he knew the 
Hospital was a leading em- 
ployer of former convicts. 

Between five and 10 
percent of employees at 
the Hospital have been 


ATHANASIUS, From Al 
working with young 
people. I love the college- 
aged,” he said. “I think I 
have an energy and en- 
thusiasm for young peo- 
ple, so that’s why I desire 
to be a chaplain.” 

Athanasius thinks the 
Hopkins community is 
friendly, and many stu- 
dents defy the common 
stereotype of being too 
hardworking. 

“I definitely see that 
the students work, and 
I think they do pay a lot 
of attention to their stud- 
ies, but I think a deeper 
and fuller assessment of 
the students here is that 
they’re just seeking to ex- 
cel in whatever they do,” 
he said. “They just want to 
do well. They want to be 
good people.” 

Athanasius wears a 
white robe because he is 
part of the Dominican 
Friars, a Catholic order. 
His eye-catching robe has 
caught the .attention of 
many students. 

“T was walking to Gil- 


| man, and there was a stu- 
| dent paralleling me, and 
| she had her phone out,” 


Athanasius said. “So I 
turned and I smiled and 
I said, ‘Are you Snapchat- 


| ting me?’ And she said, 
tal, amember of SDS, felt | 
that the demonstration | 


“Maybe?” 


Athanasius —_ appreci- 


| ates being able to encour- 
| age and help students 


during their stressful 
times. 
“IT remember I was 


pus, and a student came 


up to me and said, ‘I re- 
professors and workers | 
| priest about some ques- 
| tions I had,” he said. “She 


ally need to talk to a 


Should ex-convicts disclose their r 


for Hopkins expressed 
the University’s support 
for the sentiment behind 
the bill. 

“We are sympathetic 
with the aims of this legis- 
lation,” the statement read. 
“The university has long 
believed that the admis- 
sions process should in- 
volve a holistic evaluation 
of an applicant’s academic 
and personal accomplish- 
ments, and that a criminal 
record does not preclude 
an applicant from achiev- 
ing academic success.” 


incarcer- Howev- 
ated at ; er, like other 
some point. « : higher edu- 
In 2015, Education, cation insti- 
University for me, is the. tutions in 
Presiden tarns : Maryland, 
Ronald J. biggest piece for a the Univer. 
Daniels _af- ; ae . sity is con- 
annaiathe returning agian: SEA ea 
Univer- to be successful. ” how the bill 
sity’s com- will affect 
mitment — STANLEY applications 
to hiring ANDRISSE, like the 
former in- . Common 
mates, not- POST DOCTORAL Applica- 
ing that the tion, which 
institutions FELLOW asks about 
employed a_ student's 
over 120 ex- criminal 
offenders that year. background. 


‘In addition, the Johns — 


Hopkins Hospital and 
Health System _ has 
banned the box in its hir- 
ing process. 

While Ban the Box laws 
concerning employment 
have gained support in 25 
states, they have yet to be 
extensively applied to the 
college admissions pro- 
cess. Many states require 
colleges to inquire about 
criminal backgrounds, and 
over 600 schools, like Hop- 
kins, ask because they use 
the Common Application. 

If the bill is passed into 
law, Hopkins would be 


impacted, since it is a pri-. 


vate school that receives 
state funds. 

In an email to The 
News-Letter, a spokesman 
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According to the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s fiscal and 
policy analysis of the bill, 
colleges would need to 
stop using the Common 
Application or hide the 
answer from  consider- 
ation if itis passed. 

The University took 
issue with other aspects 
of the bill that it feels are 
too restrictive. 

“The bill, as currently 
written, would bar an in- 
stitution from rescinding 
any acceptance on the basis 
of new information about 
a criminal record,” the 
spokesman wrote. “That 
provision would handcuff 
colleges and universities 
that are committed to that 
holistic evaluation of an ap- 
plicant’s credentials.” 


df= 


had been going to Catho- 
lic mass, but she had not 
been brought up Catho- 
lic... I was able to give her 
some advice and ended 
with a prayer.” 

He related how he 
got interested in rapping 
when he first joined the 
Dominican Order. 

“In your first year as 
a Novice, you're in a lot 
of silence. I got kind of 
bored, honestly,” he said. 
“I was noticing that a lot 
of words rhyme. So I start- 
ed to write down words 
that rhyme.” 

Athanasius gave an ex- 
ample of a rap he came up 
with. 

“College students, a 
lot of the times can strug- 
gle with what's called 
boredom. And so there’s 
a deeper rap I wrote,” he 
said. “It goes: ‘Bored by 
the void of interior noise, 
we kill for the thrill of a 
wearier choice. Moved 
up to lose of material 
joys, but we never knew 
enough of the true love 
we always avoid.” 

Athanasius explained 
that he lives a monastic 
life with a community 
of priests next to the 
church. 

“We wear a monas- 
tic habit, we chant the 
psalms back and forth 
for morning and evening 
prayers,” he said. “I’ve 
taken vows of poverty, 
chastity and obedience 
for the rest of my life, 
which means that I will 
never actually be mar- 
ried, I will have no pos- 
sessions that I own to 
my name and that I will 
have a superior who di- 
rects me.” 


Other opponents of the 
bill believe that a ques- 
tion about an individual's 
criminal record is valu- 
able and provides impor- 
tant information. Some 
also express concern over 
allowing ex-convicts onto 
college campuses. 

However, Andrisse 
noted that the colleges are 
still able to conduct back- 
ground checks and take 
necessary measures to 
keep campuses safe. The 
bill would only prohibit 
colleges from disregard- 
ing an applicant solely on 
the basis of possessing a 
criminal record. 

Andrisse stressed that 
the question’s presence on 
college applications cre- 
ates mental barriers that 
may discourage ex-con- 
victs from even applying. 

“It’s just another ques- 
tion until you have to wor- 
ry about it,” he said. “But if 
you have a [criminal] back- 
ground, it’s a mountainous 
barrier. You see it, and you 
become fearful. You see it 
and you think, ‘this place 


doesn’t want you.” 
The bill, according to 
Andrisse, would help 


remove stigma that is at- 
tached to formerly incar- 
cerated individuals. 
“Prison is what I went 
through. It’s not who I 
am,” he said. 
Andrisse stated that for 


_ the next couple of months, 


lawmakers will be work- 
ing to convince senators 
to vote in favor of the bill. 
The University has 
said that it will continue 
to work with the bill's 
sponsors and the higher 
education community to 
ensure equal opportuni- 
ties for former inmates. 
Andrisse is hopeful that 


the bill will be passed into . 


law. He believes education 


is a crucial factor in en- | 


suring returning citizens’ 
future prosperity. “Return- 


ie 


Athanasius spoke 
about his attitude toward 
talking with students of 
different religions. 

“There has not been 
any kind of conflict or 
opposition to any of the 
work that I’m doing, I 
think primarily because | 
am willing to meet where 
the student is at,” he said. 
“(I do not] think that it 
is my responsibility to 
change somebody’s life 
around a single instance 
or meeting.” 

Senior Akshay 
Alaghatta found Atha- 
nasius to be a welcoming 
presence on campus. 

“I thought he was an 
incredibly positive and 
interesting guy with a 
different way of looking 
at the world than what | 
was accustomed to,” he 
said. “He encourages me 
to reach outside of my 
bubble to others.” 

Falyn Weiss, a sopho- 
more, was more appre- 
hensive about his pres- 
ence on campus. 

“Though I believe that 
Hopkins should of course 
fund religious programs 
(as long as they give no 
preference to one religion 


over the other), I do be- 
lieve that religion should 
have a particular place — 
the Interfaith center (or 
Hillel,.etc.),” Weiss wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. 

She then elaborated on 
the importance of having 
designated spaces. 

“Tt makes me uncom- 
fortable whenever I walk 
into Brody and there is a 
priest hanging out with 
students. People should 
be coming to him — he 
shouldn’t be seeking out 
students.” 

Senior Alexandra Ca- 
pellini emphasized that 
Athanasius was not on 
campus only to prosely- 
tize. 

“| think it’s easy to get 
lost in the daily grind at 
Hopkins.. Father makes 
a priority of getting to 
know students’ stories on 
an individual basis,” she 
said. “You don’t have to 
talk about faith exclusive- 
ly. He is genuinely inter- 
ested in how our days are 
going and reminds us that 
there’s someone on cam- 
pus who cares about our 
well-being. That means a 
lot here.” 


ecords on college apps? 


ing citizens” is a term used 
to describe former inmates 
transitioning back into 
their communities. 

“Education, for me, is 
the biggest piece for a re- 
turning citizen to be suc- 
cessful,” he said. “They 
of course need income, 
housing, those types of 
supports. With education, 
they can actually build a 
career.” 

Members of the Johns 
Hopkins Jail Tutorial Proj- 
ect also see education as 
an equalizing force for 
incarcerated individuals. 
The student-run organi- 
zation works to provide 
educational opportuni- 
ties, like GED tutoring 
and college courses, to 
people in correctional in- 
stitutions in Maryland. 

Co-President Hirsh 
Shekhar explained that 
education can help in- 
mates seek out better em- 
ployment opportunities. 

“Sométhing that is 
common to a lot of job ap- 
plications and programs, 
both within institutions 
and within the commu- 
nity, is having a GED or 
a college degree,” he said. 
“By providing those op- 
portunities, we’re open- 
ing doors for the popula- 
tions that we work with.” 

Junior Melissa Austin, 
who is the secretary of 
the club, and senior Lu- 
cinda Chiu, the co-presi- 
dent, noted that it is dif- 
ficult for former inmates 
to rebuild their lives and 
careers after prison. 

Austin, Shekhar and 
Chiu stated that while 
their views are not nec-, 


essarily representative of 


their organization, they 
personally support Ban 
the Box laws, _ 

Chiu emphasized that 
high recidivism rates can 
be linked to societal stig- 
ma that persists long after 
an individual has served 


\ 


COURTESY OF FATHER ATHANASIUS 
The new associate Catholic chaplain arrived on campus in January. 


their sentence. 
“Personally, I think we 
should give these people 
another chance,” she said. 
“Otherwise they're go- 
ing to go right back to the 
environment they came 
from, and it’s just going to 
lead to more recidivism.” 
Shekhar pointed out 
that many colleges re- 
quire applicants to dis- 
close criminal histories 
because of state law and 
Common Application re- 
quirements. This, he be- 
lieves, makes it too easy . 
for colleges to vindicate 
their role in including 
questions about criminal 
records on applications. 
“Perhaps one less con- 


troversial step we can take ~ 


is to remove the [question] 
requirement so that each 
college... has to have a 
conversation and defend 
for themselves why they 
want to ask it,” he said. 
Haziq Siddiqi, a recent 
graduate and former co- 
president of Jail Tutorial, 
believes former inmates 
should be encouraged to 
pursue a higher education. 
He thinks banning the box 
in the college admissions 
process can have some suc-. 


cess, but it will not solve all 


of the problems former in- 
mates face. 


For example, Siddiqi ex- 


plained that people with | 


criminal records 


often — 


have difficulty obtaining | 


financial aid, especially 


since Congress has forbid- 


den inmates from receiy- 
ing Pell Grants. 

il want to emphasize 
that removing a question 
about criminal records is 


& 


only part of the bigger pic- . 
ture,” he wxobaih citi: 
to The News-Letter. “There - 


are a variety of 
which the higher 
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The darker side of development: rising housing prices in Remington 


According to City-Data, median home value in N. Remington incre 


REMINGTON, rrom Al 
Hopkins Community 
Physicians to Remington 
Row. 

“I don’t know how to de- 
fine the relationship with 
the University,” he said. 
“The space where I worked 
on was trying to identify 
an off-campus building for 
Johns Hopkins Physicians 
and there was a match at 
Remington Row. Seawall is 
the landlord and Hopkins 
is the tenant.” 

Residents of Reming- 
ton are conflicted about 
the impacts of the new de- 
velopments. They worry 
about the effects of rising 
property costs. while ap- 
preciating the more effi- 
cient use of what was for- 
merly vacant properties. 

Ryan Flanigan is presi- 
dent of the Greater Rem- 
ington Improvement As- 
sociation (GRIA). He has 
lived in Remington for the 
past five years but grew 
up in downtown Balti- 
more. Flanigan works 


part time at the commu- 
organization — 


nity when 


dare fe planning pro- 
cess for both R. House 
and Remington Row and 
expressed support for the 
project which replaced an 
auto body shop, vacant 
houses and relocated the 
Baltimore Glass Company 
further up Remington Av- 
enue. 

“(Seawall said] we 
are going to take land 
that was not doing much 
and do more productive 
things,” Flanigan said. “I 
think that the community 
determined that was in 
our interest.” 

Even though the com- 
munity initially supported 


the development, Flanigan | 


remarked that residents 
are now more aware about 
how the ongoing invest- 
ment is changing the 
neighborhood. 

“T would say that the 
reaction is gerierally posi- 
tive, but the stakes have 
changed in the com- 
munity and people are 
much more cognizant of 
the changes that are here 
and what other changes 
could be coming based on 
these,” he said. 

Thibault Manekin is the 
co-founder of Seawall and 
the lead developer on the 
corporation’s projects in 
Remington. He defends 
the projects by empha- 
sizing that community 
members had a voice in 
Seawall’s development 
plans. He spoke about 
how he himself had spent 
six months knocking on 
residents’ doors and seek- 
ing feedback even before 
construction began. 

“Across the board peo- 
ple were excited that the 
old vacant buildings were 
getting repurposed. Peo- 


ple were really excited that _ 


new neighborhood retail 
was coming in,” he said. 
“People wanted a pharma- 
cy — there wasn’t one in 
the neighborhood. People 
wanted a bank because 


y 
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ased by over $130,000 from 2000 to 2013. 


there wasn’t a bank; peo- 
ple wanted a dry cleaner.” 

As director of mar- 
keting and leasing for 
Seawall, Brown solicits 
community members’ 
feedback on the impact of 
the new properties. She ac- 
knowledged that there has 
been criticism toward the 
company’s actions. 

“Even in the year and a 
half that I’ve been at Sea- 
wall this area has changed 
so much,” Brown. said. 
“Some people love that; 
Some people don’t. We 
need to listen to both sides 
of that and find where is 
that middle ground.” 

Despite this commu- 
nication with the com- 


munity, residents are still 


concerned about the pos- 
sibilities of rising house 
prices, displacement and 
the changes in culture that 
some have felt following 
the new development. 
“One person’s cool, 
nifty little neighborhood 
is somebody else’s last 
nail in the coffin,” pastor 
Bassett- Jellema said. 


hoods in the area it made 
use of Jones Falls in order 
to power grist and tex- 
tile mills. Quarries in the 
area also supplied jobs as 
well as building material 
for the greater Baltimore 
area. 

“This housing was not 
ever built to be fabulous 
and strong and wonder- 
ful, it was worker hous- 
ing,” Bassett-Jellema said. 

The housing market in 
Remington has long been 
divided between rent- 
ers and homeowners. A 
former renter herself and 
a leader within her com- 
munity, Bassett-Jellema 
has had both first- and 
second-hand experiences 
with the difficulty of rent- 
ing. 

When Besset-Jellema 
arrived in Remington, 
many of the rental prop- 
erties in the area were 
becoming Section 8 hous- 
ing, where lower-income 
renters could receive 
vouchers in order to low- 
er rent and utility costs. 
In part, this was caused 
by the wealthier, middle 
class white and African- 
American families leav- 
ing the area. 

However, in recent 
years Remington has 
seen almost a reversal of 
this trend as more people 
move into the neighbor- 
hood. In part, this has 
been supported by the 
Hopkins-run, Live Near 
Your Work _ initiative 
which offers grants for 
Hopkins staff who choose 
to live in certain areas of 
Baltimore city. Currently 
the maximum incentive 
offered for University 
employees who_ choose 
to live in Remington is 


$10,000. 


_ Andy Frank, special — 


advisor on economic de- 
velopment at Hopkins, 
stated that from 2012 to 
2016, only seven grants 
were awarded. 


¥ 
N 


many of the ernumes 


“It’s not likely that 
those seven grants over 
four years have had that 
much of an impact on ris- 
ing house values,” he said. 

However, Molly Mc- 
Cullagh, who has lived 
in Remington for almost 
five years and is the cur- 
rent vice president of 
GRIA, responded that it is 


.the neighborhood’s close 


proximity to the Universi- 
ty itself that has changed 
the area’s housing market. 

“When you have 
people who are moving 
from outside the city or 
outside the state coming 
to school for relatively 
temporary, or who have 
higher incomes because 
they are faculty mem- 
bers or staff members, 
that can really have an 
impact on a_neighbor- 
hood,” she said. “We’re 
now seeing that Hopkins 
is having a little more of 
an impact in both good 
and maybe negative 
ways.” 

According to City-Da- 
ta, a database of govern- 
L rivate data, the 


minium value in northern 
Remington, where most 
of Seawall’s projects are 
located, has increased by 
over $130,000 between 
2000 and 2013. 

Bassett-Jellema spoke 
about the changes that 
have come to her own 
street, Miles Avenue as 
development and home- 
ownership in the area has 
increased. 

“In one summer, the 
2900 block of Miles, which 
was sort of the high rent 
district of Remington... 
went from almost all 
black families to almost 
all white single people,” 
Bassett-Jellema said. 

More and more people 
in the area have begun 
to feel housing stress as 
the neighborhood _ has 
become more desirable to 
outsiders. 

“As Seawall came in, 
the rents began to go 


higher, before even a. 


thing was built for Sea- 
wall. The rumor that 
there was going to be this 
development meant that 
rents were going up and 
people were being moved 
out by their landlords,” 
Bassett-Jellema said. 

Flanigan echoed these 
sentiments. 

“My dear friend Gary, 
a young man, lived on 
this block, three kids... but 
he had to leave because 
he was in a rental situa- 


tion with a slumlord who 


wouldn’t change any- 
thing, and the rats were 
chewing holes through 
his walls. He just had to 
get up and go in a neigh- 
borhood where _histori- 
cally there would have 
been a few other options,” 
Flanigan said. . 

In response to the 
rising housing _ prices, 


Seawall has been work- | 


ing alongside GRIA in 
order to establish afford- 
able housing in the area | 
through the creation of | 


; 


_the changes 
house or condo- — 


Houses that are part 
of this trust would be 
owned by the commu- 
nity and leased long term 
to low income residents. 
This would help to protect 
these families from the 
rising property values. 

“In the hopes of pre- 
serving the multi-class 
diverse community that 
Remington has always 
been since its inception 
we have to take deliberate 
action, and that’s why we 
are currently organizing 
around creating perma- 
nently affordable commu- 
nity controlled housing,” 
Flanigan said. 

Brown explained the 
changes that have taken 
place in the community 
and emphasized the im- 
portance of listening to 
ensure that this change is 
positive. 

“T think, more than 
ever, it’s a time for people 
to come together. Creating 
economic diversity in ad- 
dition to race and gender, 
ethnic diversity is very 
important to us. Again, 
that goes back to listening. 
If somebody paid for their 
house in 2005, in 1985, 
in 1970, yes, those prices 
are going to change,” she 
said. “It is never ever okay 
to have whole popula- 
tions move 


better education; They've 
got such better jobs. Isn’t 
it wonderful?” she said. 
“And the problem is, 
nothing changed except 
the people. There was a 
people swap.” 

Remington contin- 
ues to experience a great 
amount of wealth dispar- 
ity. According to 2000- 
2013 census data, north- 
ern Remington’s median 
household income is just 
under $60,000, significant- 
ly higher than the $38,731 
calculated for Baltimore 
by the American Commu- 
nity Survey in 2011. How- 
ever, southern Remington 
has an average household 
income just below this at 
$37,813. In both areas, in- 
come levels have increased 
by over 40 percent. 

Bassett-Jellema points 
out the disparity in her 
neighborhood in each 
person that she greets. 

“The guy coming down 
the stairs over there, he is 
currently renting a por- 
tion of a piece of floor of 
that house, and as soon 
as the weather gets bet- 
ter he could be back down 
under the 28th street 
bridge,” she said. “There 
are still people living un- 
der bridges in this com- 
munity, at the same time 

that people 


out and be are __ living 
displaced ‘ in the big 
from where ~The reaction beautiful 
they were.” ; apartment 
Cy rlakins: te generally house.” 
Betten- positive, but Austin 
hausen is Haynes, a 
a. 9year thestakeshave © two-year 
resident of changed in the resident of 
the neigh- é Remington, 
borhood community. 4 points the 
and former out that the 
Hopkins — Ryan FLANIGAN, incoming 
student. He ~— GRIA PRESIDENT @sidents 


has noticed 


that the 

community has under- 
gone but sees the develop- 
ment as inevitable. 

“We are probably com- 
ing into a period of faster 
transition, which is good 
and bad, largely depen- 
dent on where you are so- 
cioeconomically,” he said. 
“People like me are going 
to be fine. Other com- 
munities in Remington 
are going to have a tough 
time over the next five or 
10 years. And that was go- 
ing to happen; Someone 
was going to come in.” 

He described what 
made the area so appeal- 
ing for developers. 

“The community was 
undervalued given its lo- 
cation and proximity to 
Hopkins, proximity to 
[Interstate] 83. Somebody 
was going to come in with 
a lot of money and do 
something big,” he said. 


“And Seawall did, and we’ 


could’ve done a lot worse 
with a developer.” 

In contrast, Basset- 
Jellema cautions others 
against accepting per- 
ceived improvements. 

“When you look at de- 
mographics in a gentri- 
fied neighborhood you 
say, ‘Isn't that great? Look 


at that, they’ve got such 


rie a new 


borhood. 

“The people that live 
[in Remington], that have 
lived there a long time, 
they like hanging outside 
on their stoops,” he said. 
“A lot of the people that 
have been moving in like 
going out to local bars. It’s 
kind of a different scene.” 

Bettenhausen, al- 
though he enjoys and has 
frequented the new estab- 
lishments, also acknowl- 
edged this change. 

“T think that [the new 
developments] are acces- 
sible but not necessarily 
inviting in the way that 
they need to be inviting 
in order to bring the old- 


er residents in, the people 


who have been here for 
a couple of generations,” 
he said. “Maybe there’s 
nothing stopping anyone 
from walking into the 
Remington wine com- 
pany or R. House, but it’s 
shinier and fancier, and 
something about it reads 
as more middle class, 
yuppie perhaps, than 
what has been there be- 
fore.” 

Stephanie Hsu is the 
marketing and _ events 
manager for R. House. 
Before their opening in 
December of last year, the 


food-court-style dining 
venue hosted a job fair 
open to Remington resi- 
dents. 

“We actually hired 
several people from the 
community to work with 
us and kind of, be the face 
of R. House,” Hsu said. 

The company has also 
worked closely with GRIA 
since the beginning, host- 
ing a soft-opening for 
the dining facility that 
was specifically targeted 
towards the Remington 
community. 

However, residents feel 
that the business is still 
not doing enough to in- 
corporate themselves into 
the neighborhood. 

“They want the neigh- 
borhood to come to them 
and get on their level, but 
I don’t see them trying to 
make any friendly combi- 
nations, any friendly ges- 
tures to try and get some 
locals in,’ Haynes said. “I 
think they're pretty con- 
tent with being a destina- 
tion rather than being a 
local spot.” 

R. House, Hsu argues, 
is continually trying to in- 
crease the accessibility of 
its space to residents. She 
spoke about future proj- 
ects, including a farmer's 
market, cooking classes or 
a Remington community- 
exclusive happy hour. 

“The key thing that - 
stands out to me is that, in 
the talks of gentrification 
our primary focus is how 
do we elevate rather than 
displace what's already 
here,” she said. 

These recent develop- 
ments have drawn greater 
attention towards Rem- 
ington from the Hopkins 
community as well as the 
surrounding neighbor- 
hoods. 


wall has had and con= 
tinues to have in getting 
Remington on the map. 

“Tam just so proud to 
be a part of an organiza- 
tion that is making this 
community so, so cool. 
It was cool before we got 
here; It will be cool until 
the end of time, hope- 
fully,” she said. “But it’s 
been a real honor to get to 
know folks in this com- 
munity, to share their 
ideas and their vision for 
a future.” © 

Bassett-Jellema has a 
different perspective on 
the future of the commu- 
nity. 

“I think this place 
went lower and lower 
and lower and tried to 
be under the radar until 
somebody scooped it up 
and saw a great bargain 
and has probably made 
a great profit out of it,” 
she said. “The people 
who lived here continue 
to have the problems that 


they’ve had and have just 


been moved someplace 
else to mess up some- 
body else’s statistics.” 


This article is part of a 
series on the University’s re- 
lationship with its surround- 
ing communities. 
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a community land trust. The Greater Remington Improvement asontion’ is working ona land trust to keep housing prices low. 
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master’s degrees and fellowship opportunity. 


INFO SESSION ON MASTER’S DEGREES 
AND FELLOWSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 


» DATE: THURSDAY, MARCH 30" AT 4:30PM 
» LOCATION: MUDD 189 UNDERGRADUATE TEACHING LABS 
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9601 MEDICAL CENTER DRIVE 
ROCKVILLE, MD 2085 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
COUNSELING CENTER 


Spring 2017 Group Therapy Schedule 


For Practical Skills & Academic Support 
Anxiety & Stress Management 
Dissertation Support 
Drop-in Mindfulness and Mediation Group 
KORU: Introduction to Mindfulness Meditation 
Social Anxiety 
Substance Use Harm Reduction 


For Social Support/ Community Building 
( Body Image Support 
Eating Disorder Treatment 
International Student Discussion 
Living with Loss 
LGBTQ Student Support 
Male Survivors (for male-identified students who have had unwanted sexual experiences) 
Students of Color Discussion 
Women’s Empowerment (for female-identified students who have had unwanted sexual experiences) 
Graduate Student Process 
Undergraduate Student Process 


For more information contact: 
The Johns Hopkins University Counseling Center 
410-516-8278 : 
http://studentaffairs.jhu.edu/counselingcenter/our-services/group- 


March Events 


Women Performing Masculinities | March 6 | 5-6:30eom | Gilman 50 
Open Safe Zone Training | March 7 | 9am 

International Student Meet-up | March 10 | 50m 

Coffee Hours with LGBTQ Life | March 16" | 11am-lpm | Hodson Lobby 
ROOTS Meetup | March 16 | 50m 

Spectrum Faculty-Staff Happy Hour | March 23 | 50m 

B’more Proud Conference | March 25!" | Stevenson University 


The Diving Bell and the Butterfly film screening | March 30' | 5-7pm | 
Vso) laatolamial=relicis 


Kinky Boots film screening | March 31st | 5-7p>m | OMA Lounge 


LGBTQ Life at JHU 
Homewood Apartments, Suite 102 
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you through winter 


Juliana Veracka 
The Playlist 


emember 

my guileless 

optimism a 

couple weeks 

ago when the 
weather made me dream 
of springtime and better 
days? All I can say now 
is thanks a lot, Mother 
Nature. Okay, okay, it’s 
climate change that got 
my hopes up, so really I 
have no one to blame but 
humans. 

In spite of the recent 
turn in the weather, 
spring break is nearly 
upon us, which should 
hopefully put most of us 
in a celebratory mood. If 
you still need to wallow 
in some remaining win- 
ter _ blues, 


ing for some reason, and I 
hope if you listen to it, you 
will too. ; 
“Nouveau Parfum” 
by Boggie: Anyone speak 
French? This song is beau- 
tiful to listen to, whether 
you can understand the 
lyrics or not, though half of 
them happen to be popu- 
lar brand names anyway. 
It’s got an interesting mes- 
sage, if you look the lyrics 
up, and I highly suggest 
watching the music video. 
“Soldier” by Fleurie: 
I’ve only heard two songs 
from this artist, but both 
of them are absolutely gor- 
geous. 
what I would call ethereal, 
and this song manages to 
be bittersweet and slow but 
badass at the same time. 
“4:A\M_ Forever” by 
Lostprophets: This is an- 
other bittersweet song that 
builds to an intense cho- 
rus. From what I can tell, 
it’s about friendship and 
loss, and it’s ambiguous 
enough to be relatable to 
various situations (though 
most songs are until you 
look up their meaning). 
“King- 


however, 
I've created 
a playlist 
that’s a bit 
mellower 
than the 
last one. 

It may 
seem coun- 
terintuitive 
to listen to 


If you still need 
to wallow in 
some remaining 
winter blues... 
I’ve created a 
playlist that’s a 


dom Come” 
by The Civil 
Wars: 
going to lie 
here, I put my 
Spotify playl- 
ist on shuffle, 


and this song | 


came up, re- 
minding me 
that it’s actu- 


sad music bit mellower. fy ety, 
right before good. | 

a break that I decided 
has been to put it on 


dramatized in movies as 
one of over-the-top party- 
ing, but remember this: 
You, dear reader, are at the 
mercy of my mood swings. 


“You” by _ Keaton 
Henson: This is a really 
beautiful song that makes 
me sad, happy and senti- 
mental all at once. It has a 
gentle tune and is good to 
relax to or even fall asleep 
to if you're looking for mu- 
sic to help you wind down 
at the end of the day. 

“There Is a Light That 
Never Goes Out” by The 
Smiths: Not the most 
positive song given the 
chorus is about dying in a 
car crash, but it’s still got 
a wonderful tune and it’s 
lyrically beautiful. Plus, it’s 
The Smiths. 

“Jet Pack Blues” by 
Fall Out Boy: I think 
this used to be my least 
favorite song on Ameri- 
can Beauty/American Psy- 
cho, but I warmed up to 
it pretty quickly. It’s the 
kind of song that starts 
out slow but has .an in- 
tense chorus. 

“BlindFold” by Sleep- 
ing Wolf: Honestly, I 
found this song last year 
around this time, maybe 
a little earlier, and I love 
it. It’s not as slow as some 
of the others, but it’s got 
a satisfyingly dark tone 
that I tend to enjoy. 


“Dramamine” by Mod- 


est Mouse: I really like to 
listen to this song during 
car rides or when I'm fall- 
ing asleep. It doesn’t have 
a lot of lyrics, which makes 
it good for zoning out. Just 
: maybe don't listen to it if 
you're driving. 

~“Don’t You Worry 
Child” by Swedish House 
Mafia: While this song is 


a bit of a throwback and 


was probably overplayed 


a few years ago, I couldn't 


help adding it to the list. I 
remember listening to it a 


lot during late winter and 


early spring, so naturally | 
{would think of tow. 


the list because it kind of 
fits with the theme and it 
also brought me back to 
when I first read The Hun- 
ger Games in the eighth 


grade (this song is on the | 


movie soundtrack). Ah, 
simpler times. So if you 
haven't heard this song be- 
fore, don’t let the movie it’s 
associated with discourage 
you from checking it out! 
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Songs to help get — Multi-speed Europe: why it isn’t working 


Lucas Feuser 
You're Up 


ow are you 
supposed 
to choose 
between 
hard or soft 


| tacos? I am told by Old El 


Paso™ that this debate 


| has taken on an existen- 


| tial character in Mexico. 


Fleurie’s style is | 


Communities have been 
split apart and rivalries are 
formed purely on the basis 
of that one question. One 


| family had even given up 


| dos! 


completely, creating an 
oversized game show-style 
spinner, leaving the whole 
decision up to chance. They 
admitted in defeat that this 
was for the gods to decide. 

Then the gods re- 
sponded through a little 
girl standing beside the 
spinner. “Por que no los 
! For the non-Spanish 
speakers or the non-meme 


| affiliated, her brilliant idea 


Not | 


| crowd 


translates to: “Why not 
both!” She is immediately 
thrown into the air by 


| her entire neighborhood 


in celebration. The whole 
cheers as_ they 
carry her closer to where 
her idea came from — the 
skies above. 

She is the hero that has 
brought peace to Old El 
Paso™ Mexico. She did 


Why fight over ford ont 


soft shell tacos when you 
can put them both in the 
same box and you decide 
which you want? 

The debate in Europe is 
very much the same. Re- 
place the tacos with Europe 
and keep the split commu- 
nities, borders and rivalries 
and you have a snapshot of 
the existential crisis which 


the spose ie and as : 


faces the European Union. 
The idea of “multi-speed” 


Europe, however, didn't 
get the same enthusiastic 
response. 


Essentially how the 
idea works is that instead 
of every member state be- 
ing forced to integrate at 
the same speed, member 
states can integrate at the 
pace they prefer. An ex- 
ample of this integration 
is everyone adopting the 
same laws and being part 
of the same unions, such 
as the 26 countries part 
of the Schengen area that 
have abolished the need 
for border control on their 
mutual borders. 

Though only — very 
weakly, this concept al- 
ready applies to member 
states. The Schengen area 
excludes six EU members 
(Bulgaria, Croatia, Cyprus, 
Romania, UK and Ireland, 
if you were curious). While 
non-uniformity in terms of 
membership certainly al- 
ready exists, there is very 
little freedom or flexibility 
to change the state of non- 
uniformity and change 
how far one is fully inte- 
grated into the EU system. 

This is exactly what an- 
noys everyone regardless 
of whether or not they sup- 
port the current state of the 
EU or not. It hinders efforts 
to both federalize and to 
nationalize further. 

The reason it is coming 
up now is because the EU 
is stuck in a rut. This idea 
is supposed to free the EU 
from being stuck in the 
middle of this tug of war 
and arguably meant to al- 


the EU’s — fine. "Dom 


your own thing. It is the EU 
screaming in frustration to 
just leave it alone. 

That is what makes me 
uncertain of how I feel 
about this new initiative. 
When people tell you to 
leave them alone, it isn’t 
for your sake but for theirs. 
Underneath the hums of 
frustration, I hear a hint of 


low member. states to grow _ 


“nothing to see here,” the 
kind of “leave me alone” 
that really translates to “I 
don’t want a witness.” 

Some countries, namely 
the ones already irritated 
with the EU, see this as le- 
gal precedence for the EU 
to make them second-class 
members. This is a serious 
criticism, but one should 
also realize that some of 
these countries (read: the 
Viségrad Four) seem to au- 
tomatically hate anything 
the EU proposes simply be- 
cause the EU proposed it. 

In response to these 
concerns, German Chan- 
cellor Angela Merkel said, 
“On the Europe of differ- 
ent speeds, some raised 
concerns that this might 
mean that there are differ- 
ent classes of Europeans. 
I said such a difference is, 
in a way, is already laid 
down in the treaties, it is 
a reality.” 

In her German 
straight honesty and re- 
alism, her’ response to 
these countries’ concern 
basically was: Lol, you're 
already second-class 
meer states. 


meters aon t erand tS reer 
worse for these member 
states. However, I think 
worrying about issues 
this broad and intangible 
is a poor way of dealing 
with your problems. I 
also think Eastern Europe 
has too much of an ego to 
think the EU’s objective is 
to screw them over. 


Yes, that has certainly 


_. consensus for objectives _ 
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Angela Merkel voiced her support for a multi-speed European Union. 


happened in the past, 
but please, especially you 
Poland, you just suck at 
working as part of a team. 
If you want your interests 
addressed, you figure out a 
way to tie into the interests 
of those in power. Don't 
that everyone isn’t keeping 
you in mind, because you 
aren't keeping anyone but 
yourself in mind. 

On that note, let’s re- 
view what could be in 
the interests of those who 
come to support the multi- 
speed Europe: Germany, 
France, Italy and Spain. 
This new system would 
allow them to push in- 
tegration through a lot 
faster. The top integration 
objective of these member 
states is, first and foremost, 
an EU Military. That’s the 
game and that’s the goal. 

When you hear multi- 
speed Europe, hear “what 
can we now do that the 
haters are gone?” not the 
noise about a new Iron 
Curtain. But that’s not the 
long-game and that’s from 
the end goal. The end goal 
is likely just needing less 
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want to not get screwed 


over, you better catch up 
or leave, because you're 
right, you're likely to get 
screwed over again. 

_ It's not because they're 
out to get you. It’s because 
you are fighting something 
you can't beat. If you can’t 
beat em, join em. And if 
you can’‘tjoinem, leave and _ 
test your luck with Russia. 


New movie, The Post, should really be about The Times 


Jacqui Neber 
In Review . 

# orry, Holly- 
wood,” pub- 
lished on the 
Poynter -web- 


-site, is an article 
about a movie about a 
Washington Post story that 
is really a New York Times 
story. 

Screenwriter John 
Gregory Dunne is’ plan- 
ning a film called The 
Post, to star Meryl Streep 
and Tom Hanks, that will 
depict how the Pentagon 
Papers saga developed in 
The Washington Post news- 
room. Hanks will star as 
Washington Post editor Ben 
Bradlee, and Streep will 
play The Post’s publisher 
Katharine Graham. 

Sounds like a great 
film, right? Two legend- 
ary actors in powerhouse 
roles. It sounds like a film 
worthy of one of the great 
newspaper stories. 

Except, Poynter argues, 
the Pentagon Papers story 
isn’t a Post story, it’s a New 
York Times story. 


In 1971, The Times first 
of the Post is definitly involved 


NV 


papers with a front page 


featuring Tricia Nixon’s ~ 


wedding, a story about a 
foiled airplane hijacking 
and Neil Sheehan’s first 
story about a massive con- 
fidential document leak. 
The documents told 
the secret history of the 
Vietnam War and were 
commissioned. by Secre- 


tary of Defense Robert S. — 


McNamara. The next day, 
Sheehan got another front- 
page story and another 
three pages of text titled 
the “Vietnam Archive.” 

What happened next is 
ingrained in our minds: 
The Times received a tele- 
gram from the nation’s 
attorney general demand- 
ing the newspaper stop 
publishing the legal docu- 
ments, accusing The Times 
of violating a federal es- 
pionage law. 

The paper published 
more documents the next 
morning. The legal battle 
began. The Times. was pre- 
vented from publishing 
any further, and its cover- 
age paused, leaving The 
Post to pick up the slack. 
Poynter writer Robert J. 
McNamara concedes that 
a movie about The Post and 
the Pentagon is a fine an- 
gle. The Washington paper 
stood up for journalism 
after The Times had been 
silenced, defying Nixon 
and continuing to bring 
the story to the public. The 


ah . 


in this historic story. 

But The Times broke 
the story. After Sheehan 
received 47 volumes of 
(Xeroxed!) material from 
former Marine Officer 
Daniel Ellsberg, the re- 
porter reviewed the docu- 
ments with editor Gerald 
Gold and flew the papers 
to New York. 

In the city, Sheehan 
and Gold took control 
of the documents and 
holed up in a hotel with 
other Times staffers for 10 
weeks. 
a legendary managing 
editor at The Times for de- 


_cades, supervised it all. 


The Poynter article de- 
scribes that period in Times 
history as something out of 
a movie, albeit not the mov- 
ie coming soon to the silver 
screen. McNamara has a 
gift for setting a scene. 

“Think of the scenes in 
that movie... The grit, the 
grime, the groovy things 
people were wearing on 
Sixth Avenue in the spring 
of 1971 as reporters and 


editors slipped in and out 


of a clandestine news- 
room,” he wrote. “And Abe 
Rosenthal, pugnacious and 
smart, arguing, despite 


Abe _ Rosenthal, — 


Court and went on to con- 
tinue publishing the Pen- 
tagon Papers. They were 


_ awarded the Pulitzer Prize. 


“It’s one of the great 
newspaper stories,” Mc- 
Namara writes. “Come 
on, Hollywood, that’s 
your movie.” 

Why craft this retelling 
of an article about a movie 
about a saga that doesn’t 
even involve The News- 
Letter? To stress the impor- 
tance of breaking news, 
our responsibility to break 
news despite anger from 
the administration and the 
media’s obligation to give 
credit where credit is due. 

. In the past, we've en- 
countered _ information 
that has met opposition. 
Deciding what to publish 
and when, especially in 
sensitive situations, is a 
constant learning process 


that requires the input of 
several editors. As a pa- 
pet, we've made mistakes. 
We've fractured relation- 
ships. We've brought sto- 
ries to the public in ways 
that require penance. — 
The — News-Letter has 
never broken something as 
big as the Pentagon Papers, 
but our responsibility to 
the truth remains similar 
to that of national publica- 
tions. We have an obliga- 


. tion to produce the truth 


for our community regard- 
less of the potential conse- 
quences (or lawsuits). 

If students need to 
know something, we need 
to tell them. This isn’t al- 
ways easy, but it’s a com- 
mitment we stick with ev- 
ery week. The Times’ and 
Post's resilience with the 
Pentagon Papers is a timely 
reminder to never go silent. 


: prevalegs, in the Supreme 


Nixon’s outspoken hostil- 
ity toward the media, that 
the government's secret 
history of official deception 
had to be revealed.” 
After months in the se- 
cret newsroom, The Times 
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Bessie Liu 
Write Me 


lowers for Al- 
gernon’” by 
Daniel Keyes 
is a short story 
that is, in many 
ways, painful to read. 

The story is told, to great 
effect, through a collection 
of first-person diary entries 
called “progress reports,’ 
which chronicle Charlie’s 
changing level of intel- 
ligence and consequently 
his awareness of social 
cues and emotions. At the 
beginning of the story, 
Charlie writes with notice- 
ably poor grammar and 
spelling. 

He admits, “all my life I 
wantid to be smart and not 
dumb.” This opportunity 
comes for Charlie. when 
his teacher, Miss Kinnian, 
recommends him for an 
experimental surgery de- 
signed to artificially in- 
crease his intelligence. 
Charlie meets his doctors 
Dr. Nemur and Dr. Strauss, 
along with the mouse Al- 

ernon. 
othe author throws an 
~ emotional wrench at read- 
ers by having Charlie 
reveal particular details 
about what's happening to 
him that he doesn’t under- 
stand. For example, before 
his operation he overhears 
his doctors saying “I know 
Charlie is not what you 
had in mind as the first of 
your new brede of intelek™* 
(coudnt get the word) su- 
perman.” Readers immedi- 
ately know that the doctors 
have an ulterior motive for 
increasing Charlie’s intel- 
ligence, whereas Charlie 
thinks they are just helping 
him out of the goodness of 
their hearts. 

After undergoing the 
operation, Charlie’s intel- 
ligence increases rapidly: 
His spelling and vocabu- 
lary improve, he can finally 
solve puzzles and mazes 
faster than Algernon, and 
he begins to feel more com- 
plex emotions. Whereas 
earlier he only recognized 
happiness and_ sadness, 
now he can experience 
shame, pride and love. 

However, the irony of 
having Charlie pick up on 
conversations that he can’t 
comprehend fades after 
the surgery, as he realizes 
that he’s being used for an 
experiment. With his new- 
found intelligence comes 
the realization that people 


are not as inherently good _ 


as he had previously be- 
lieved them to be. 

Before, in a conversa- 
tion between Charlie and 
Miss Kinnian, “she said 
for a person who god gave 
so little to you done more 


then a lot of people with 


brains they never even 
used. 1 said all my frends 
are smart people but there 
good. They like me and 


they never did anything 


that wasnt nice. Then she 
got something in her eye 
and she had to run out to 
the ladys room.” « 
_ Charlie | eventually 
comes to realize that igno- 
rance is indeed bliss, and 
the people he thought had 
been his friends had been 
nie te him for his men- 


- Moreover, — 


. tal. 2 


"doesn't bring 
him the social acceptance 


he desperately seeks; He 
comments, “Before, they 
laughed at me and de- 
spised me for my igno- 
rance and dullness; now, 
they hate me for my knowl- 


edge and understanding. 


What in God’s name do 
they want of me?” 

Even though this story 
is science fiction (no type of 
surgery exists that can ar- 
tificially triple your LQ,), it 
still pains me that Charlie 


equated intelligence with | 
social acceptance, that he | 


felt the need to improve 
his intelligence at all. What 
“Flowers for Algernon’ 


telligence is not the most 
important thing to judge or 


define a person by, because | 


eventually, it’s not Charlie’s 
newfound intelligence but 
his ability to feel love and 
loss that sets him free, that 
makes him become a better 
person. 

Charlie’s childlike in- 
nocence is what enables us 
to feel so strongly for him. 
For example, the very first 
time he beats Algernon ina 
race, he asks if he can “feed 
him because I felt bad to 
beat him and I wanted to 
be nice and make. frends.” 
Then, upon learning that 
Algernon can only eat 
after proving that he’s 
earned his food by solving 
a bunch of puzzles, Charlie 
remarks, “How woud Dr 
Nemur like it to have: to 
pass a test every time he 
wants to eat. I think Ill be 
frends with Algernon.” 


While Charlie identifies 


strongly with 
siders, having been the first | 
ones to experience this sur- | 
gery, most of it stems from 
a basic sense of compassion 
for other beings that these 
doctors and researchers 
seem to ironically lack. 

Post-surgery, however, 
Charlie’s capacity to act 
emotionally. juxtaposed 
with his doctors’ cold ratio- 
nality also draws readers’ 
empathy. One particularly 
poignant moment is when 
Charlie witnesses the pub- 
lic humiliation of a young 
restaurant employee who 
is also mentally disabled 
and realizes that “people 
think nothing of abusing 
a man born with low intel- 
ligence.” The social com- 
mentary of this piece still 
resonates today. 

The most painful part 
of reading this story, per- 
haps, is at the end, as we 
watch Charlie regress 
back to his initial mental 
state, losing everything he 
has managed to gain. The 
first tragedy is Algernon’s 
death, indicating that the 
operation has failed. As 
Charlie begins to lose his 
memory, he tries to break 
off the emotional ties and 
relationships he’s formed 
with other people through 
his brief period of clarity. 

He begs, “I've got to 
try to hold on to some Bs 
it. Some of the things I’ve. 
learned. Oh, God, ree 
don’t take it all away.” 

I will conclude with the 
last lines from Charlie’s 
farewell letter, as there is 
no other way to describe 
its emotional weight: 


“Good-by Miss Kinnian— 


and Dr Strauss and evrey- 
body. And PS. please tell 
Dr Nemur not to be such 
a grouch when pepul laff 
at him and he woud have 
more frends. Its.easy to 
make frends if you let 
pepul laff at you. 1m go- 


ing to have lots of frends 


where I go. : 
PRS: aaah if you get 


a chanse put some flowrs 


on Algernons grave in the 
bak yard...” 


? 


Algernon | 
because they are both out- 
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The beauty in Keyes’ 
i lowers 's for Algernon 


Will Anderson 
Chief Notes 


e all hate 
miss - 
ing out. 
When 
were in- 
vited to two events at the 
same time, we're upset that 
we can’t go to both. When 
we see pictures on Face- 


| book from the party we 
suggests to me is that in- | 


couldn't get to, we're sad, 
even if we were having 
a great time somewhere 
else. When we see our 
friends from high school 
living it up, we're jealous 
that we’re not there. 

We all suffer from se- 
vere fear of missing out, 
or FOMO, and it’s only 
getting worse. 

My own fear of missing 
out has never been more 
acute. Next year, I’m mov- 
ing abroad, leaving some 
of my best friends and the 


“newspaper that I love. I: 


know that as Ill be adjust- 
ing to a new life, a new 
language and a new school 
environment, I'll see my 
friends’ happy posts on 
social media; read their 
heartfelt messages and get 
sad. I'll miss out ona lot. 
Hopkins students are 
ambitious. We like to think 
that we work hard and 
play hard, multitask and 


Alicia Badea 
Political Compass 


iplomacy 
and tact are 


not words 
which come 
to mind 


when describing: Trump 
and his administration’s 
handling of international 
affairs. He’s painted the 
world in black and white, 
according to how he sees 
fit, and seems intent on re- 
taining a brazen attitude 
even toward America’s 
allies. 

Yet, absolute black and 


_white are rarely useful 


if the goal is to achieve 
some kind of productive 
outcome, and recognizing 


that the situation of Israel 


and Palestine is gray is a 
necessity. . 
Trump’s nonchalant 
comments during his 
press conference with Is- 
raeli Prime Minister Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu on Feb. 
15 do not reflect a policy. 
Trump, in his role as presi- 
dent, cannot afford to be 
“very happy with the [so- 


lution] that both parties. 


like” and to be able to “live 
with either” a one- or two- 
state solution if America is 
to continue to have even a 
tenuous claim of support- 
ing democracy and pro- 
tecting humanrights. 
By refusing to take a 
definitive stance, Trump 
has brushed away de- 


cades of U.S. policy and © 


painstaking efforts taken 


for the sake of a two-state — 
solution, While U.S. med- _ 


dling in foreign affairs 
7 


Z 


stress. We continue to take 
on more and more because, 
for many of us, if we don’t 
seize every opportunity, 
someone else will. It’s all 
an unhealthy competition. 

We all need to realize 
that we can't do every- 
thing at once. We have to 
pick and choose, and we 
can’t have it all. And that’s 
especially the case with 
our social lives. 

We know that social 
media and our public 
personas tell only half of 
the story. We forget that 
for every happy picture 
at that party, there were 
20 hours writing a gruel- 
ing paper or completing a 
tough problem set. 

But even knowing this, 
constant communication 
and instantaneous  con- 
nection to our entire social 
sphere make it harder than 
ever to remember to stop 
and appreciate what we 
already have. We may al- 
ways want to go on to the 
next thing, but we should 
enjoy the good moments 
while they're still good. 
We miss out on the present 
when FOMO always has 
us searching for the bigger 
and the better. 

Leaving Hopkins is 
hard for some and a breeze 
for others, but we've all 
formed incredible, _life- 
long relationships with 
our peers and mentors. We 


love to complain, but even 


the most bitter -will miss 
something about Hopkins. 

I've experienced mo- 
ments of euphoria and 


- soul-crushing despair, but 


I've done it with my peers. 


has proven many times to 
be detrimental, the U.S’s 
power and influence is un- 
deniable. Its particular role 
as a mediator in the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict is an 
entrenched one, and the 
U.S’s abdication of a strong 
stance leaves its position as 
an intermediary uncertain 


and will have undeter- 


mined political ramifica- 
tions in the Middle East. 
Even more dangerous 
than his remarks, how- 
ever, may well be Trump’s 


nominee for ambassador. 


to Israel, David Friedman, 
if he is confirmed. 

Friedman is a staunch 
opponent of a two-state 
solution. In the past he 
has dismissed it, writing, 
“There has never been a 
‘two-state solution’ — only 
a ‘two state narrative.” His 
refusal to recognize the 
validity of the Palestinian 
plight, the human rights 
violations of occupation it- 
self and the untenability of 
a one-state solution would 
possibly act as a bolster to 
pushing Netanyahu and 
his government further to 
the right. 

Friedman —_unequivo- 
cally supports existing 
settlements, continuing 
expansion and extending 
permanent Israeli control 
over the occupied terri- 
tories, as his articles on 


israelnationalnews.com: 


show..His implicit accusa- 
tions that Palestinians as a 
homogenous collective are 
solely responsible for the 
violence fails to account 
for the fact most Palestin- 
ians are innocent civilians, 
for Israeli violence and for 


‘the complicated nature of 
_ the situation 


One of his articles, enti- 
tled “Building Should Not 
bea 1 Response to Arab Ter- 
ror,” in which he argues for 


more settlements and that | 


Israel has legitimate claims 
to the West Bank, ends 


I’m afraid of missing out 
on those moments, liv- 
ing together with friends, 
celebrating and suffering 
together. 

Still, I’m glad that I’m 
afraid of missing out be- 
cause it shows that my ex- 
periences, both the highs 
and the lows, have made 
me grow. I came here as a 
scared teenager and leave 
as a slightly less scared 
young adult. I’ve learned 
so much about myself and 
my friends along the way. 

But we all have to 
move on. We can't get to 
every club meeting, to ev- 
ery party, to every class. 
And moving on has never 
been harder. Instanta- 
neous connection to our 
friends from high school 
and college and to our 
families has undoubtedly 
made our lives better. We 
should appreciate all of 
these new communication 
platforms, whether they 
be through social media 
or our ubiquitous smart- 
phones, that our digital 
age has made available. 

But we can go too far 
in fighting our FOMO. We 
need to strike a healthy 
medium between holding 
too tightly onto the com- 
forts of the past and striv- 
ing aggressively toward 
an unclear and bright fu- 
ture. If we don’t, we can 
lose the present. 

It’s important to fear 
missing out. It’s proof that 
our lives are worth living. 
But at the same time, we 
can't let the overwhelming 
present obscure our past or 
our path forward. It’s diffi- 


Irying to get over the fear of missing out 


cult to appreciate the past, 
the future and the present 
all at the same time, and 
we will all fail along the 
way. I know that I have. 

Enjoying my last few 
months at Hopkins while 
honoring the past and 
optimistically looking to- 
ward the future has been 
challenging, sometimes 
overwhelming. My own 
fear of missing out has 
stopped me from savoring 
my last semester, as I run 
from class to class, meet- 
ing to meeting, afraid that 
I'll miss a joke. 

But as I approach the 
end of my last semester 
here, I’ve decided to chal- 
lenge myself: to take a lot of 
breaks, to savor my friends 
and mentors and their re- 
markable intelligence, to 
live in the present while 
appreciating how I got here 
and where I’m going. And 
I'm going to try not to let 
my own FOMO get in the 
way. 

As midterms, like cir- 
cles, never end, and as the 
semester rapidly comes to 
a close, I challenge all of 
us, those leaving and those 
not, to live in the present, 
but not exclusively. We're 
all going to fear missing 
out when we leave. Some 
of us already fear missing 
out on the future here at 
Hopkins. But we can’t let 
that fear ruin our future or 
cloud our past. 

So let’s strive for a 
healthy, realistic FOMO, 
one that reminds us of the 
good in our past but also 
reminds us to embrace 
our new present. 


,Alook.al Trump's policy for Israel-Palestine 


RUSSIA PRESIDENTIAL PRESS AND INFORMATION OFFICE/ CC BY 3.0 
Netanyahu, Prime Minister of Israel, met with Trump last month. 


with, “Peace will come 
if and when Palestinians 
learn to stop hating us and 
to embrace life rather than 
worship death. We should 
try to help them in that ef- 
fort, but in all cases let’s 
continue to build!” 

Friedman ‘antagonizes 
Palestinians while simulta- 
neously asserting that Isra- 
el somehow has an unchal- 
lenged right to the land of 
the West Bank. 

He has levied accusa- 
tions of anti-Semitism 
toward former U.S. Presi- 
dent Barack Obama and 
former Secretary of State 
John Kerry, 
criticism of Israel and its 
policies. Perhaps even 
more outrageously, how- 
ever, in another article, he 
referred to fellow Jewish 
people and the progres- 
sive Jewish organization 
J Street, which advocates 
for a two-state solution, in 
the following way: 

“Finally, are J Street 
supporters really as bad 


_as kapos? The answer, ac- 
tually, is no. They are far 


worse than kapos — Jews 
who turned in their fel- 


_ low Jews in the Nazi death 


camps. The kapos faced 


extraordinary cruelty and 


who knows what any of 
us would have done un- 
der those circumstances 


y 


deflecting 


to save a loved one? But J 
Street? They are just smug 
advocates of Israel’s de- 
struction delivered from 
the comfort of their secure 
American sofas — it’s hard 
to imagine anyone worse.” 

- That Friedman would 
even dare to make such a 
comparison bespeaks an 
appalling, intentional mis- 
conception of J Street and 
progressive Jewish people, 
a refusal to recognize nu- 
ance in the. Israeli-Pales- 
tinian conflict and a failure 


to see how ending occupa- 


tion would improve Israel. 
Amongst the people who 
advocate for a two-state 
solution are those who 
have a deep love of Israel 
and a deep desire to make 


.it better. Moreover, u 


elements of the Holocaust 
for cheap political shots i is 
a disgrace. 
While Trump's ~ own 
flippant, noncommittal 
comments signal a stra 
and uncertain shift in US. 
policy, his nomination of 
David Friedman is a defini- 
tively detrimental action. — 
Friedman’s attitude reflects 
a lack of empathy for the 
Palestinians and an obsti-— 


nate, narrow-minded view 


of the conflict. His confir- 
mation would be a step 
backward in the process 
toward peace. 
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Former convicts deserve equal 
access lo higher education 


For those with criminal 
records, seeking access to 
higher education can of- 
ten seem pointless. The 
obligation to report any 
past convictions on col- 
lege and graduate school 
applications has discour- 
aged former prisoners 
who want to better them- 
selves through education. 

The Common App, for 
example, which Hopkins 
and many other colleges 
use, requires applicants to 
disclose if they have ever 
been convicted of a crime. 
The Maryland General 
Assembly, the state leg- 
islative body, is currently 
considering a bill that 
would eliminate that re- 
quirement. 

The Maryland Fair Ac- 
cess to Education Act of 
2017, part of the larger Ban 
the Box movement, would 
require colleges that re- 
ceive any state funding, 
including Hopkins, to re- 
move any question which 
requires potential stu- 
dents with any criminal 
convictions to disclose 
them on their applica- 
tions. 

This measure would 
not bar a university or 
any institution of higher 
education from conduct- 
ing normal background 
checks on applicants they 
consider for admission. 
The purpose of the act is 
to ensure that applicants 
with criminal records 
have the chance to prove 
their merit before any sort 
of criminal check occurs. 

The Editorial Board be- 
lieves it is vital that those 
with a criminal record are 
not systematically barred 
from access to higher edu- 
cation. A good education 


provides an opportunity 
for socioeconomic  ad- 
vancement and successful 
reintegration into society 
following a conviction. 

Those with a crimi- 
nal record already face 
substantial discrimina- 
tion within the hous- 
ing and job markets; 
They shouldn't face it in 
education too. Addition- 
ally, this bill would help 
counteract the harmful 
ramifications of the so- 
called “War on Drugs,” 
which has led to the dis- 
proportionate conviction 
of black and Hispanic 
youths for drug related 
crimes. The box there- 
fore  disproportionately 
affects the same minor- 
ity groups that Hopkins 
claims it wants to sup- 
port. 

The box has dissuad- 
ed ambitious former 
prisoners convicted of 
petty crimes, like mari- 
juana possession, from 
applying to college. The 
box treats convictions for 
violent crimes and petty 
drug possession with the 
same weight. For exam- 
ple, it is unfair to prevent 
those convicted of minor 
drug possession from at- 
tending college for the 
same offense that many 
students themselves 
commit regularly with- 
out punishment. 

Today, a college educa- 
tion is becoming increas- 
ingly necessary to gain 
meaningful employment, 
and categorically deny- 
ing this to former inmates 
threatens their future 
prospects. 

The first step to re- 
ceiving that education, 
though, is the application, 


and the Editorial Board 
recognizes that many po- 
tential applicants know 
that the information they 
disclose will make their 
acceptance less likely. The 
removal of the box from 
applications could make 
them feel more welcome 
and accepted in the col- 
lege admissions process. 

The mistakes that for- 
mer criminals made years 
ago should not outrightly 
inhibit their education, 
and they should not be 
deprived of economic mo- 
bility because of a minor 
offense they committed in 
their youth. 

It is unclear how the 
box could be removed 
from the nationwide 
Common App if the new 
policy only applies to 
Maryland colleges. But 
we are confident that 
Hopkins and other insti- 
tutions will come to an 
adequate solution if the 
bill passes. 

The Editorial Board 
commends the Universi- 
ty’s continuing efforts to 
hire former convicts and 
believes this bill would 
support their advance- 
ment and reintegration. 
We also stand with the 
Johns Hopkins Jail Tuto- 


rial Project, which has | 
voiced its support for the 


measure. 

Our criminal justice 
system should be striv- 
ing to rehabilitate lives, 
not permanently destroy 
them. Wider societal 
changes are necessary 
to make this vision a re- 
ality. But the passage of 
the Fair Access to Educa- 
tion Act would be an ex- 
cellent start toward this 
future. 


Why Hopkins students should care 
about Remington gentrification 


Remington, the neigh- 
borhood just south of the 
Homewood Campus, was 
originally inhabited by 
Baltimore’s working class 
families. In recent years, 
however, the area has 
seen a spike in housing 
prices and experienced 
an influx of single, white 
Baltimoreans in part due 
to its proximity to Hop- 
Kitts. ares 

This year, in particu- 
lar, two new establish- 
ments have raised the 

“question of the Univer- 
sity’s role in local gentri- 
fication: Remington Row, 
an upscale apartment 
complex, and R. House, 
a trendy food market. 
Representatives from 
the University claim 
that University President 
Ronald J. Daniels does 
not have a formal rela- 
tionship with Seawall 
Development, the real 
estate company respon- 
sible for these new build- 

ings. However, Seawall 
representatives claim 


tr 


that the University had 
an integral role in the de- 
velopment. 

The Editorial Board en- 
courages the University 
to be clear and upfront 
about any formal or in- 
formal relationship with 
Remington developers 
and acknowledge both 
the positive and negative 
effects that these build- 
ings are having on the 
neighborhood. For ex- 
ample, R. House Actively 
hires members of the local 
community, but attracts 
mostly non-residential 
patrons. 

Remington Row will 
bring an influx of new 
higher-income residents 
with more money to 
spend in local business- 
es, but will also contrib- 
ute to the rising rents 
and home prices that are 
forcing many long-time, 
working class residents 
to move. 

As Hopkins students, 
we appreciate all of the 
new amenities and ac- 


tivities that are popping 
up in Remington. How- 
ever, we the Editorial 
Board call on students to 
educate themselves about 
the community and ac- 
knowledge the ongoing 
gentrification. Develop- 
ments that privilege new 
arrivals at the expense of 
long-time residents rarely 
serve the local communi- 
ty well. 

Forcing out the com- 
munity members who 
are too poor to pay their 
rent just pushes poverty 
around and eliminates 
opportunities for social 
mobility. Remington resi- 
dents should not be forced 
to uproot their lives in or- 
der to attract outsiders to 


- the neighborhood. 


The Editorial Board 
calls on the University 
to always consider its 
impact on Baltimoreans. 
Even well-intentioned 
ideas, which we believe 
these developments are, 
can do more harm than 
good. 
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By NICK EAGLE 


ince the day the Af- 
fordable Care Act, bet- 
ter known as Obam- 
acare, became law in 
2010, the Republican 
Party has successfully attacked 
it to the point that the Repeal 
and Replace movement has ap- 
pealed to many Americans. 

Obamacare did not solve 
many of the problems it set out 
to fix. Other than getting more 
people coverage, which oc- 
curred because of Medicaid ex- 
pansion and government subsi- 
dies, the law has been a colossal 
failure. Premiums rose more 
than initially predicted, plan 
choice reduced over the years as 
companies dropped out of cer- 
tain markets due to increased 
costs, and in what PolitiFact 
deemed the Lie of the Year in 
2013, you could not necessarily 
keep your plan if you liked it, as 
millions of Americans received 
cancellation notices. 

The GOP opposition to this 
law was once only a fairytale and 
a popular talking point, but with 
a Republican majority in both the 
House and the Senate and with 
President Trump in the White 
House, Republicans recently got 
smacked in the face with keep- 
ing the promise they’ve made 
for nearly seven years. Voters 
demanded a quick repeal and re- 
place, and in all the time Repub- 
licans had to have a plan ready 
to take Obamacare’s place, they 
instead played politics and pro- 
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New health care law is worse than Obamacare Spring break in Mexico 1s 


duced the American Health Care 
Act last week. This bill is best de- 
scribed by Republican Congress- 
man Thomas Massie who calls it 
a “stinking pile of garbage.” 

Speaker of the House Paul 
Ryan was quick to defend the 
legislation that was immediate- 
ly denounced by the Freedom 
Caucus and several senators, 
including Rand Paul and Susan 
Collins. This initial pushback 
from select Republicans hap- 
pened even before the Congres- 
sional Budget Office (CBO), a 
nonpartisan budget and policy 
analysis agency, released their 
take on the bill just this past 
Monday. After their shocking 
interpretation, the bill that gave 
some Republicans some hesita- 
tion is almost certain to create 
more staunch opponents. 

The CBO has given their best 
estimates on the bill’s effects, 
and it doesn’t look too good. 
Twenty four million Americans 
are expected to lose coverage by 
2026. Fourteen million would 
lose insurance within the first 
year. Granted, that comes from 
personal choice of policy hold- 
ers with the removal of the indi- 
vidual mandate, which penal- 
ized individuals who did not 
have insurance. It also comes 
from higher premiums that are 
expected the first few years the 
law is enacted. 

However, I’m not convinced 
that Republicans have removed 
this individual mandate. One 
aspect of the law is that insur- 
ers must apply a 30 percent sur- 
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Obamacare has been heavily criticized for its individual mandate. 


By TOMMY KOH 


hange is the only 

constant. In stu- 

dent administra- 

tion, this premise 

can certainly be 
applied broadly. Indeed, many 
who facilitate conversations 
about student leadership and 
involvement often preach the 
importance of adaptability, to 
be creative to avoid being stag- 
nant, to innovate to achieve 
greater things, to experiment 
as a way toward new begin- 
nings. 

The field of leadership does 
not have a monopoly over 
change. Organizationally, 
change is demanded when we 
fall short of excellence, such as 
the inefficient meetings I wrote 
about in the past. Individually, 
change is ‘desired in our con- 
versations with others, either 
to persuade others or to clarify 
our own perspectives. — 

We have co-opted the con- 
cept of change for our own pur- 
poses and found ways to define 
it to our benefit. We take advan- 
tage of the fact that change is 
so universal that there is more 
than enough to go around and’ 
by extension, more than enough 
toclaim. 

. Change is stressful. It is often 
the basis for which we give our- 
_ selves excuses, or “greater flex- 
ibility,” to find our footing and 
our direction. Yet, when change 
is a constant, would that mean 
that we give ourselves constant 
excuses or unending flexibil- 
ity? The ubiquitous nature of 

A : 


~~ APPROVED 


premiums 
for people 
who enroll in 
a plan after 
having been 
uninsured 
for more 


__. charge on 
a 


| within the 
| past year. So 
if you hesi- 
tate to get 
insurance or 
wait to get 
it until you 
are sick, you 
are subject 
to this “sur- 
charge,” bet- 
ter known as 


Take time to listen, but don’t wait too long 


change, along with our willing- 
ness to both embrace and be 
beholden to it, has created situ- 
ations where ambiguity hinders 
progress, where preoccupations 
with the here and now stand 
in the way of what might be, 
where present frustrations pre- 
vent future excellence. 

My biweekly column has 
focused extensively on the stu- 
dent experience and on the sys- 
tems and structures that affect 
students here. By 
nature of our at- 


a tax. This is exactly what Obam- 
acare does, but in a more direct 
Way. 

I also find it staggering’ that 


Republicans have the audac- | 


problematic and political 


ity to throw a party over a $337 | 


billion deficit reduction over 10 


years. With an annual deficit | 
that hovers around $500 billion | 
and Republicans’ budget plan | 
to keep all other spending at the | 


same exact level, this is nothing 
to be celebrating. We need much 
deeper cuts and reforms to get 
us to a balanced budget. If the 


cost of this reduction is more | 


distortion and cronyism in the 
health insurance marketplace, | 
say no thank you. 

Don't get me wrong. I want 
Obamacare repealed as much as 


anyone else, but what the GOP 
is offering is more big govern- | 
ment solutions to a problem that 
requires less government solu- | 


tions. Examining why health 
insurance is so expensive now, 
we should be begging the fed- 


eral government to stay out of | 


the way and let the free market | 


handle it. 


When the federal govern- | 
ment got into the business of | 


healthcare in the 1960s with the 


creation of Medicare and Med- | 


icaid, demand for insurance 


skyrocketed while the supply | 
of doctors and other health | 


care providers dropped, which 
caused the price of providing 
health care to go up. 

Several other laws and regu- 
lations have enacted bad poli- 
cies that cause prices to go up 
and competition to go down. 
Several administrations au- 
thorized pharmaceutical drug 
monopolies and_ restrictions 
on drug importation, caus- 


ing extremely high prices for | 


prescriptions. The Nixon Ad- | 


ministration instituted harsh 


» regulations on the construction 


and supply of hospitals. Recent 
pushes by the government to in- 
crease demand artificially have 
only made things worse. 

Why should we trust the 
government to fix these prob- 
lems, when they were the ones 
who created the problems? 


Nick Eagle is a graduate student 


studying applied economics from | 


Apopka, Fla. 


friend and I agreed on how we 
respected this person’s sense 
of direction and the steps that 
were being taken to build ca- 
pacity. However, I realized I 
wasn't particularly comfortable 
with how new structures were 
being imposed. 

Let’s be clear, I’m not argu- 
ing against change. As an ad- 
ministrator, | appreciate how 
change is necessary for effi- 
ciency and effectiveness. Yet 

the process of 
change varies. 


tendance and in- : : M experi- 
volvement with The dialectic Fe vaa iauehe 
this institution. between listening -me that merely 
the organizations i : copying ~and 
that. surround and acting 1s the pasting from 
us and how they 1; _ previous experi- 
function affect biggest challenge kes Ace Gia 
our experience new staff work well in new 
both directly and contexts. Care 
indirectly. members face. must be taken 

This week, I to understand 


want to focus on © 
a critical group of people who 
represent change on this cam- 
pus, new administrative staff 
members who work on the stu- 
dent affairs agenda or are oth- 
erwise engaged with students. 
Specifically, I want to engage 
with the idea that, as these new 
staff additions transition into 
* our community, they must take 
time to listen, but cannot wait 
too long for action. Let 1 


poles: 
a Heavy-handed and quick 

to act. : A 
In a recent conversation 


about a new staff member, a 
9 


con-_ 
sider a simple model with two. 


% : ‘aie 


the environment 

where change is sought. 
Think of it as an Excel spread- 
sheet. Unless one pays attention 


_ to the destination, existing cells 


with important content may be 
unknowingly replaced. Once 
successful formulas no longer 
add up. Sad 
2: Indifferent and slow to act 
Consider, on the other hand, 


| spending your 
_ break drinking a margarita 


i 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 
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Many students spend their spring breaks in Mexico without knowing the consequences. 


By GILLIAN LELCHUK 


pring break is finally 

upon us, and for me, 

that means three 

things: Procrastina- 

tion will rise to an 
all-time high, visits to the dog 
park will become essential 
and my newsfeed will be full 
of pictures of friends visiting 
places like Cabo and Puerto 
Rico. 

Earlier this week, I was 
scrolling through Twitter, 
and I saw two screenshots of 
a white college-aged male’s 
Instagram. In the first picture, 
he and his two white friends 
stood in front of an American 
flag. The caption read, “Build 
the wall.” The second picture 
featured him downing a shot 
on a beach in Mexico, no cap- 
tion needed. 

That got me thinking. 

This is supposed to be a 
week of fun, sun and relax- 
ation, so by all means, lounge 
around on the beach. You're a 
Hopkins student. You deserve 
some time off. But if you're 
well-earned 


in a Latin American country, 
at least think a little bit more 
about the political implica- 
tions of your visit. ; 


to take action 


a new staff member who is ten-- 


tative and cautious. Starting out 


“with the intention of learning, 


ecisive actions are put on hold. 
This creates a slippery slope 
where action can always be de- 
layed in the name of “consensus 
building” rather than neutral- 
ity, anne topic I have recently 


4 


covered. 

Expressions like 
know, I’m new” are used in the 
initial weeks, but these weeks 
turn to months and subsequent- 
ly years. 

At some point, others won- 
der that if there’s nothing this 
person knows, what exactly is 
the point of having this person 
here? In the absence of perfor- 
mance legitimacy and gradual- 
ly eroding support, individuals 


‘in this category lose their origi- 


nal visions and motivations, 
regressing to a state of medioc- 
rity that reinforces their loss of 
credibility. 

The dialectic between lis- 
tening and acting is by far the 
biggest challenge that many 
new staff members will face. 
Failure to keep this fragile bal- 
ance will result in a certain 
loss of credibility. The heavy- 
handed staff member who is 
quick to act violates existing 
norms and is perceived as be- 
ing a bad cultural “fit,” while 
the inactive staff member is 
perceived as being mere bu- 
reaucratic excess. 

Both cases can and should 
make us distrustful, and we 


all know that once lost, trust - 


is hard to regain. To build and 
maintain trust, then, the man- 
tra of “listening first but acting 
soon” will serve us well in new 
situations, staff and students 


alike. Unfortunately for some, 


it may already be too late. 


Tommy Koh is a senior political 
science, psychology double major 
from Singapore. 
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“I don't . 


Tourism can be an incred- 
ibly important part of a coun- 
try’s economy, but it’s also im- 
portant to recognize the irony 
in American college students 
jetting off to Mexico while the 
President plans to build a bor- 
der wall. Maybe you're going 
just for the beautiful views, 
but when you use a foreign 
country as a vehicle for your 
alcohol-induced bikini snap- 
shots, you actively participate 
in a narrative that excludes the 
people who live in those coun- 
tries. 

When you publicize Cabo as 
the place to be during spring 
break, you abuse Mexico and 
ignore the growing tension in- 
volved in immigration politics. 
If you support Trump’s border 
wall and spend your break in 
Mexico, you easily assert that 
this entire nation exists only 
for your enjoyment. If you don’t 
think Mexicans have a right 
to visit America, why should 
Americans have the right to 
visit Mexico? 

You probably weren’t think- 
ing about politics when you 
bought your plane tickets, and 
that’s fine. Spring break is sup- 
posed to be a break, and you 
shouldn’t have to think about 
politics and foreign affairs all 
the time. But you have to admit 
that something is wrong with 
this picture. 

Your country’s official stance 
on foreign affairs is “America 
First,” the exact same slogan of 
a World War II era group that 
urged the United States to ap- 
pease Hitler and ignore the 
plight of the European Jews. 
America First means we look 
after ourselves before anyone 
else. And America First means 
that our college students’ 
spring vacations are more im- 
portant than the human rights 
issues that drive people to 
leave Latin American countries 
in the first place. 

I’m not trying to blame you 
for having a good time. Immi- 
gration, xenophobia and hu- 
man rights issues are obviously 
not the fault of any one spring 
breaker. But what happens 
when you add them all up? 
When you include the conser- 
vative white people who want 
Trump to build the wall? When 
you reduce entire nations to 
one city? Yeah, that can be a 
problem. | ; 

This isn’t meant to be a 
call to action or meant to call 
anyone out for Spending their 
vacation in a certain way, be- 
cause in the end you're the 
only person who can decide 
whether or not you go to Cabo 
next week. Just keep in mind 
that your actions go beyond 
yourself, and when you travel 
abroad, in a way, you repre- 
sent the entirety of the United | 
States. ry 

And don’t you want the 
world to see us as more than 
just drunk college students? _ 


Gillian Lelchuk is a junior Writ- 
ing Seminars and mathematics 
double major from Los Alamitos, 
Calif. She is the Opinions Editor. 
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this weekend 


Thursday 


Seal Yourself: Poems in New America, 
New America, 7 p.m. 
Performances by Suzie Doogan, Michael 
Stephens, Grace Davis, Lily Herman and Anna 
Crooks. Drink specials, snacks and donations 
lor aging poets accepted. 


_ Friday _ 

TransORGs of Bmore Happy Hour, 
Red Emma’s Bookstore Coffeehouse, 
6 p.m. 

An evening of community, sanctuary and 
discounted drinks at Red Emma’s where people 
can meet activists working to empower 


transgender Baltimoreans and can listen to and 
share projects. No admission fee. 


St. Patrick’s Day Events, Various 
locations, 10 a.m. — 2 a.m. 

It’s St. Patrick’s Day this Friday, and just about 
every bar you can think of, along with museums 
and other locations, is having some kind of party 

or drink special. Delia Foley’s in Fed Hill, Port 

Discovery Children’s Museum, Club Orpheus and 
all of Little Dublin are hosting events all day and 

into the night. Many have no cover; Others may 

have an admission fee. 


Saturday 


AVAM’s White Elephant Barn Sale!, 
American Visionary Art Museum’s 
Tall Sculpture Barn, 7 a.m. — 12 p.m. 
AVAM is pulling everything out of their closets 
and storage spaces to sell for cheap, including 
books, retro AVAM and Kinetic memorabilia, 
tech things and much more. No admission fee. 


Super Art Fight: Better Than The Last 
~ Time!, Ottobar, 8 p.m. — 12 a.m. 
Artists including Stabby Abby, Jamie “Angry 
Zen Master” Noguchi, Baron Von Sexyful, 
Two-Drink Alex, Mistress DoomCannon and 
others will engage in a mixture of live art, 
pro-wrestling style acting and storytelling and 
improvised comedic commentary. $15. 


Sunday 


Avant-Garde Book Club: Making (Non) 
Sense, The Baltimore Museum of Art, 
4 p.m. — 4:30 p.m. 
Poet Param Anand Singh will lead an in-depth 
conversation, spoken-word exercises and a ses- 
sion on innovative writing. The Book Club will 
discuss The Scarecrow, Theo van Doesburg and 
Kurt Schwitters. The exhibition is part of the 
Off the Shelf: Modern and Contemporary Artists’ 
Books exhibition. Free. 
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Events in Baltimore An outdoor adventure eon ly ha Uk an hour Md 


By EMMA WEINERT 
For The News-Letter 


Once upon a yester- 
year, there were signs 
of spring in the air. This 
made the thought of hik- 
ing this past weekend 
enticing (a few weeks 
ago). 

As a member of the Ex- 


periential Education pro- 


gram here at Hopkins, each 
year, we lead a hike with 
our newly accepted mem- 
bers to find leaders for our 
Pre-Orientation program. 
This past Saturday was 
that hike, and the weather 
was not on our side, 

Though it was season- 
ally cold, the biting wind 
and chill temperatures 
were unwelcome early on 
a Saturday morning. 

Before the hiking por- 
tion of the day began, a 
quick pit-stop at the Wa- 
Market 
was necessary. 

Even through the sur- 
prisingly harsh wind, 
smiles were plentiful, 
and there was a charming 
community atmosphere. 
After grabbing the essen- 
tial milk and eggs from 
the local dairy farm, it 
was time to brave the 
great outdoors. 

For the hike, we decided 


| to go to Oregon Ridge Na- 


ture Center. The center is 
about half an hour outside 
of Baltimore by car, and it 
is a facility of the Baltimore 
County Department of 
Recreation and Parks. 

Sadly, I did not see 
Leslie Knope or Ron 
Swanson while I was 
there. However, there 
were some pretty cool 
other things to see. 


Due to its proximity to 
Baltimore, there is some- 
what of an urban feel on 
some portions of the trails. 
The sound of cars and the 
sight of telephone poles 
are not too far away. 

However, for most of 
the hike, we were sur- 
rounded by trees, away 
from the everyday stress- 
es of city living and col- 
lege life. The trails at the 
Oregon Ridge Nature 
Center are not particu- 
larly challenging, so it is 
a great place to check out 
if you just want a short 
break from Baltimore or 
the Hopkins bubble. 

Apart from all of the 
trails that you can check 
out, there is also a nature 
center with local wildlife 
and plants. They have all 
types of animals at the 
center ranging from tur- 
tles to chickens to hawks. 
There is a pair of geese 
that is not particularly 
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COURTESY OF EMMA WEINERT 
Hikers cheerfully march across a log at Oregon Ridge Park, showing that fun can be had even in the cold. 


friendly toward human 
visitors. If you go near 
their enclosure, they ag- 
gressively squawk at you. 

However, there is also 
a much friendlier barred 
owl that will quietly stare 
at you. The nature center 
focuses on educating its 
visitors about local wild- 
life and plant life and 
how human actions can 
positively or negatively 
impact them. 

Better than the aggres- 
sively squawky geese was 
the opportunity to con- 
nect with my fellow hik- 
ers. We discussed topics 
ranging from the rise of 
conspiracy theories to 
Schindler's List to the value 
of mediation in a modern 
lifestyle. 

The simple context 
of being in an outdoors 
setting, no matter how 
close to urban reality, 
let us forego our worries 
for a time. We wondered 


about the legitimacy of 
the moon-landing and 
the prospect of coloniz- 
ing Mars. We let our 
minds wander. 

For just a little bit, we 
let go of what we were 
“supposed to” worry 
about and simply enjoyed 
our surroundings and 
each other's company. 

We cannot all make it 
out to the Oregon Ridge 
Nature Center every 
weekend or to the pleth- 
ora of other outdoors 
spaces in the surrounding 
Baltimore area. But some- 
times letting your mind 
wander for a bit while 
you're under a tree could 
be just as good. 

Not all nature adven- 
tures need to be earth-shat- 
tering backpacking treks. 
Some of them can just be in 
your backyard! And who 
knows, maybe someday 

you will get out to go-see 
those squawky geese. 


A D.C. Sunday: brunch, bougie busboys and bikes 


By HANNAH MELTON 
For The News-Letter 


This semester, I vowed 
to see more of Baltimore. 
I forgot that I also wanted 
to see more of D.C. Sure, 
I've done the museums 
and monuments; I’ve been 
there for interviews, con- 
ferences and field trips. 
But I haven’t spent much 
time exploring the D.C. 
lifestyle. 

So last weekend, my 
friends and I set up a 
brunch with a profes- 
sional contact in the Dis- 
trict and headed in on 
the first MARC train that 
Sunday (hot tip: It’s 9:15 
a.m.). The brunch was a 
10:30 a.m. reservation 
at Tico DC, a hip Latin- 
American fusion place 
on U Street and 14th near 
Logan Circle. 

I'd heard from alumni 
friends that U Street was 
a pretty posh place. The 
area has been gentrified 
quite a lot in the last few 
decades, and now it’s 
teeming with young pro- 
fessionals, as evidenced 
by the slew of bars, 
trendy gyms and bougie 
little shops. 

Tico turned out to be 
a great pick. With lots 
of tables and reasonable 
prices, brunch specials 
ran the same price as 


_| One World’s, between 10 


.and 15 bucks. There was 
a lot to be said for the 


place. 


The cocktails cig 
scrumptious, but our 
meal was  semi-profes- 
sional, so we stuck with 
coffee (which was served 
strong and somehow nev- 
er added to the bill). 

I got nervous when we 
ordered; One person in 
the party is vegan, and 


| 1 had forgotten to call 


ahead. However, when 
we let the waiter know, he 
went back and arranged 
with the chef to have a 
special dish made for my 
friend. What came out 
was an avocado-and-veg- 
gie sandwich that looked 
delicious, along with 
hand-cut fries. She was 
very pleased. 

The rest of our table 
ordered the _ specials 
of the day: one was an 
open-faced = sandwich 
with smoked fish, bacon 
and cheese, and the oth- 
er was a frittata-like om- 
elette of the day featur- 
ing artichoke, spinach 
and goat cheese. 

The potatoes on the 
side were perfectly cooked 
and seasoned, possibly the 
best I’ve ever had. 

Following brunch, we 
went. one block down 
and stopped in Busboys 
and Poets, a place recom- 
mended by our friend. We 
were under the impres- 
sion it was a little bakery 
and bookstore. 

We were wrong. It was 
a full-blown café that 


also happened to house , 


a small selection of po- 
litically salient books. I 
purchased two copies 
of Chimamanda Ngozi 
Adichie’s We Should All Be 
Feminists, and paid a rea- 
sonable 16-odd dollars in 
total. 

Across the street from 


-Busboys and Poets was 


a Capital Bikeshare stop. 
We were planning to head 
up to Georgetown, so we 
decided to look up the 
bike route. 

_ It was only 15 minutes, 
so we went for it. Pro tip: 
You can rent a bike for just 
two dollars if you keep 
your ride under an hour. 
It probably cost less than 
the metr 


7s 


_and we got to 


COURTESY OF HANNAH MELTON 
Georgetown Cupcakes are just as delicious as they are said to be. 


enjoy the city and feel 
the sun on our faces the 
whole ride. 

We dropped off the 
bikes in Georgetown and 
walked a block downhill 
to the river. It was a lovely 
day, and lots of families 
featuring cute kids and 
dogs lined the trail along 
the shore. 

After a few minutes of 
people watching, it was 
very apparent we were 
in a pretty affluent area. 
We saw North Faces and 
Vineyard Vines galore. 
The buildings were all 
beautiful brick, with a 
clearly colonial vibe. Most 
streets were cobblestone. 

Of course, no trip to 
the famed college town 
could be complete with- 
out a stop at Georgetown 
Cupcake. Being a George- 
town Cupcake virgin, this 
was my first go at the sup- 


posedly “amazing” baked _ 


goods, 

A cupcake is a cup- 
cake, right? I’ve had 
Sprinkles in Chicago and 
Baked by Melissa in New 
York. How much better 
could this place be? 

_ After waiting nite 


cupcakes are wort 


for about 15 minutes (we 
were queued outside, 
trailing down the block), 
we made it into the shop 
to find a sweet tooth para- 
dise. ; 

The display case was 
chock-full of pretty sug- 
ar bliss. With about two 
dozen flavors, it was hard 
to settle on just one. Our 
party opted for a vegan 
apple cinnamon, a mo- 
cha fudge and a chocolate 
coconut. All three were 
incredibly delicious. The 
vegan cupcake was the 
best vegan baked good 
I've ever tasted. 

After our snack, we 
walked up to the George- 
town Circulator stop and 
paid one dollar each for a 
ride to the end of the line, 
which conveniently hap- 
pened to be Union Sta- 
Hon... — 

Next time you're in 
D.C,, skip the mall. Take 
some time to check out 
the neighborhoods: the up 
and comings, like Logan 
Circle or Shaw and the 
classics, like Georgetown. 
Ican now confirm th ie 
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Biffy Clyro drummer Hopkins grad discusses her time on Bachelor 


lalks late 


By JACOB TOOK 
Staff Writer 


In an age in which rap 
and hip-hop dominate 
mainstream airwaves, | 
probably don’t listen to 
as much rock music as 
I should. When I do, it’s 
normally old ‘60s and ‘70s 
classics that I remember 
listening to with my par- 
ents. Yet contemporary 
Scottish alt-rock band 
Biffy Clyro has a special 
place in my heart. 

The band’s seventh al- 
bum Ellipsis was released 
last July, and they’re about 
to begin the North Ameri- 
can leg of a global tour 
promoting the project, 
which debuted at atop 
charts in the United King- 
dom. 

Ben ‘Johnston, the 
band’s drummer, spoke 
with me about their ex- 
perience -creating Ellipsis, 
which he considers to be 
very different from their 
previous work for many 
reasons. He said that the 
band’s break from touring 
before beginning the proj- 
ect ensured that it had a 
distinct sound. 

“We enforced a break 
from touring for almost 
a year purely because we 
didn’t want Ellipsis to be a 
continuation of anything 
we'd done before,” he 
said. “We had a bunch of 
songs written, and they 
were great songs, but they 


st album 


weren't really feeling dif- 
ferent enough so we had 
to enforce a change.” 

Biffy Clyro approaches 
their albums in trilogies, 
which Johnston said was 
simply because they, as a 
three-piece band, liked to 
work in sets of three. 

“The first three albums 
are way more experimen- 
tal stuff,” he said. “On 
the second trilogy it was 
all about creating an epic 
rock sound. So on this one 
we're certainly not going 
to repeat anything from 
the earlier albums. One 
thing I can guarantee you 
is that it won’t go back- 
wards.” 

Johnston said __ that 
something that sets Ellip- 
sis apart is their new pro- 
ducer Rich Costey, who 
incorporated influences 


from hip-hop to lend the | 


album a distinct sound. 
Johnston joked that they’d 


hired a producer who | 


didn’t like rock music, but 
that Costey pushed them 
to test where they could 
take their music. 

He said that in Costey 
they hoped to find some- 
one who would find a 
fresh angle to their music 
after their previous six al- 
bums. 

“We employed him to 
force us not to slip into 


old habits,” he said. “He’d | 


make me play left-handed 
or he’d start taking drums 
See CLYRO, pace B4 


COURTESY OF TAYLOR NOLAN 


Hopkins graduate Taylor Nolan featured on the latest season of ABC's hit reality show 7he Bachelor. 


By KATHERINE 
LOGAN 
Staff Writer 


After graduating this 
past May with her Mas- 
ters in Clinical Mental 
Health Counseling, Hop- 
kins alumna Taylor Nolan 

| decided to go on The Bach- 
elor as a means of push- 
ing herself outside of her 
comfort zone. 

She said that in “go- 
ing on national television 
and dating a total strang- 
er,” her goal was to “dare 
greatly.” Earlier this week, 
I had the opportunity to 
discuss her time at Hop- 

| kins, her experiences on 
the show and her plans to 
continue her work in the 
field of mental health. 

Nolan lived in Baltimore 
for six years before going 


on The Bachelor, as she at- 
tended Stevenson Univer- 
sity for her undergraduate 
degree before pursuing her 
graduate degree at Hop- 
kins. She enjoyed her time 
in the city and embraced its 
unique qualities. 

“J love Baltimore. It’s got 
a lot of character. It’s got a 
lot of struggle, but it’s got a 
lot of strength as well. It’s 
a nice community to be a 
part of because everyone is 
very invested in the com- 
munity, especially people 
at Hopkins,” she said. 

While many of her “In 
the Moment” interviews 
featured references to Hop- 
kins, her education wasn’t 
something that Nolan fre- 
quently used to identify 
herself prior to The Bachelor. 

“When I tell people 
what I do, I never name- 


Will Kirsch 
The Cut-Rate Critic 


he Johns Hop- 

kins Film Fes- 

tival got its 

20th anniver- 

sary rolling on 

Thursday, March 9 with a 

screening of the 1978 film 
Killer of Sheep. 

The event was held 
in Shriver Hall, the 
ancestral home of on- 
campus spectacles and 
horrifying freshmen ori- 
entation events. Merciful- 
ly, between March 9 and 
12, Shriver hosted only 
quality cinema as brought 
to you by the Film Society, 
which tends to do quite a 
good job with its annual 
film festival. The movies 


Charles Burnett, a graduate of U 


are generally interesting, 
and if you fancy yourself 
an amateur critic you are 
bound to enjoy a brief re- 
spite from your two-hun- 
dred-plus pages of weekly 


its 30th birthday, Killer 
of Sheep was released to 
rave reviews. 

Charles Burnett is not 
a name that is familiar to 
most audiences, nor was it 


reading. familiar to 
Teahias me_ before 
year’s fes- seeing Kill- 
tivities got KILLER OF SHEEP er of Sheep. 
off to an Burnett 
auspicious is a Uni- 
_ start with |! Starring: versity of 
the show- Henry G. Sanders, California, 
ing of Killer Kaycee Moore, Los An- 
of Sheep. 1! Charles Brady, geles Film 
Made -in || Angela Burnett and | School 
1978 _by || Eugene Cherry gradu- 
director ]j Director: ate from 
€h-arkeis Charles Burnett the Watts 
Burnett, the |] Run Time: neighbor- 
film was not |] 80 minutes. hood of 
actually re- || Rotten Tomatoes: LA. 
leased until |} 97 percent As a 
2007 due to Our Score: film stu- 
a conflict 8.95347/10 dent, Bur- 
regard- nett was 
ing music, part of the 
rights for Black In- 
the soundtrack, again dependent Movement, 


proving that capitalism is 
a the absolute worst. 
Fortunately, art, like 
the Geto Boys, cannot-be 
stopped and just shy of 


a group of filmmakers 
who tried to portray the 
lives of African Ameri- 
cans without the tradi- 
tional Hollywood white- 


CLA, directed Killer of Sheep in 1 


iP" 
Ney 


MATERIALSCIENTIST/CC-BY- 3.0 _ 
978, and it was released recently. 


- dercurrent 
_ the Killer of Sheep's epi- 
' sodic story. The setting, 


“Killer of Sheep opens Hopkins Film Festival 


washing. Burnett's films | 


are not the most celebrat- 
ed in terms of box-office 
sales, but in general 
they are critically well- 
received and often win 
awards more interesting 
than the Oscars. 

Killer of Sheep is not 
so much a story as it a 
non-linear collection of 
related episodes. Things 
do not really happen 
in any coherent order 
or within a particular 
structure, but they are 
all related through com- 
mon characters. The film 
documents the life of a 
working class black man, 
Stan and his wife and 
two children in Watts. 
Stan works in a slaugh- 
terhouse, which features 
prominently and _ fairly 
graphically in the story. 

If you are a vegetar- 
ian or are in denial about 
where meat comes from, 
you might find some 
discomfort in the series 
of shots showing sheep 


being literally led to the © 


slaughter: However, it 
seems like that is the 
point of that scene: Stan’s 
job is a taxing one, both 
physically and mentally, 


~and Burnett likely want- 


ed the viewer to share in 
Stan’sburden. — 
The _ slaughterhouse, 
along with the grind of 
middle-class | working 
poverty, has an effect 
on Stan’s life at home, 
making him distant and 
depressed. Those emo- 
tions are a constant un- 
throughout 


.a broken-down and de- 

crepit Watts, is rife with 

the same feelings with 

which Stan struggles. 

Children play in narrow 
_ See SHEEP, pace B4 


drop Hopkins,” Nolan 
said. “But that was some- 
thing on the show that 
they were very much like 
‘Yeah, say where you went 
to school’ So when you 
see me actually tell Nick 
[Viall], that was one of the 
first times that I’d actu- 
ally fully been like ‘Yeah, I 
completed my Master’s de- 
gree at Johns Hopkins’ by 
way of introducing myself 
to someone.” 

In her interviews, she 
had often been prompted 
to tell more about where 
she had gone to school. 

“I think that was some- 
thing that the show really 
liked about me. I think 
they were very much in- 
trigued by that, and it was 
definitely a selling-point 
for why they wanted me to 
be cast,” she said. 

Nolan felt that what 
had gone on behind the 
scenes was intriguing. 

“There’s so much,” she 
said, “so many conversa- 
tions that viewers don't 
get to see. My conversa- 
tions with him at the be- 
ginning were really good. 
He was very genuine... He 


Nicki Minaj 


definitely has a_ playful 
side to him. But there were 
definitely some concerns 
for me as our relationship 
started developing.” 

“Tt felt like, knowing 
what I do in and my back- 
ground [in mental health 
counseling], which he 
very much respected, he 
was almost taking advan- 
tage of that and using it to 
help him out in a way, very 
much wanting my advice 
on things and wanting my 
observations.” 

Although Nolan felt 
that the relationship had 
started off well, his fo- 
cus was on her insights 
rather than her as a per- 
son. “Honestly a lot of our 
conversations became him 
asking me questions about 
Corinne [Olympios]. Id 
say that was about half- 
way in that I started to feel 
a lot less connected, and 
my excitement and my 
crush on him kind of start- 
ed to go down,” she said. 

This season, there was 
an especially intense focus 
placed on the dynamics 
between the women in the 
house, but perhaps no re- 
lationship was scrutinized 
more intensely than that 
between Nolan and her fel- 
low contestant Olympios. 
In an “In the Moment” 
clip shown prior to her 
two-on-one date with 
Olympios and Viall, Nolan 
questioned whether Viall 
wanted “a woman with her 
Master’s degree from Johns 
Hopkins or a girl with a 
nanny?” 

Ultimately, Viall chose 
to continue his relationship 
with Olympios. As a femi- 
nist, [ couldn't help but feel 
that decision sent an inter- 
esting message to young 
women watching the show, 
and Nolan agreed. 

“When I hear that clip 
or when people talk about 

See BACHELOR, pace B4 
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Ma rap feud continues 


By JACOB TOOK 
Staff Writer 


Well, it took almost 
two weeks, but Nicki 
Minaj finally dropped a 
response to Remy -Ma’s 
shots in “shETHER” and 
its somewhat lacklus- 
ter follow-up “Another 
One.” And, as expected, 
Nicki’s new track “No 
Frauds” is nothing short 
of phenomenal. 

To make sure we're all 
on the same page: Nicki 
and Remy have had on- 
and-off beef for the last 
several years which re- 
cently flared up again 
after Nicki's fiery verses 
on Gucci Mane’s “Make 
Love” and Jason Derulo’s 
“Swalla,” both released at 
the’end of February. 

Remy responded 
with an absolutely stel- 
lar seven-minute diss on 
“ShETHER,” in which 
she addressed  every- 
thing from rumors about 
Nicki’s implants to. sup- 
porting her brother, who 
was charged with felony 
rape in 2015. Remy’s track 
caused quite a stir on its 
release, with many claim- 
ing that it had ended 
Nicki's career. 

When Nicki failed 
to provide a timely re- 
sponse, Remy dropped 
“Another One,” _ refer- 


ring to DJ Khaled’s iconic _ 


phrase. But “shETHER” 
proved impossible to fol- 
low, and “Another One” 
didn’t deliver nearly the 
same damage. 

And still, there was 
nothing from Nicki be- 
sides a few indirect ac- 
knowledgements of the 
beef on Instagram and 
Twitter and _ bragging 
about the success of 
“Make Love.” 

Admittedly, “Make 
Love” will be remem- 
bered alongside Kanye 
West’s “Monster” and 
Yo Gotti’s “5 Star Remix” 
(also with Gucci Mane) as 
one of her best features 
ever. Still, her fans clam- 
ored for a direct response 
to Remy’s attacks. 

For two weeks, we 
were left with near-si- 
lence from Nicki. And did 
her career die? Far from 
it. In fact, “ShHETHER”’ 
proved not to have the 


long-lasting influence that 


was initially predicted, 
in part due to its lack of 
replay value as an actual 
song. ee: 

Just when it seemed 
like things had settled 


and Nicki was going to 


ignore Remy entirely, she 
dropped three new sin- 
gles, one of which is “No 
Frauds,” featuring Drake 


_and Lil Wayne. 


“No Frauds” is a fiery 
See NICKI, pace B4 
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Former reality TV contestant shares experiences | 


BACHELOR, From B3 
that clip, there’s this auto- 
matic sense of guilt that 
comes over me: ‘Oh, how 
dare I flaunt or be proud 
of my education and my 
accomplishments?’ I was 
speaking to the basic facts 
of who we are as people 
and how we're different. 
He was making quite a 
statement with whom he 
sent home that day,” she 
said. “I don’t think that 
there’s any right or wrong 
way to go about forming 
a relationship, and I think 
Nick based [his] deci- 
sion off of how strong of 
a connection he felt with 
Corinne,” she said. 

Despite this connection, 
Nolan wondered whether 
younger viewers might 
have benefitted from see- 
ing a deeper relationship. 

“T think [theirs] was 
also more of a playful, 
flirtatious, sexual energy- 
based connection,” she 
said, “which sucks for a 
lot of viewers who are a 


JOSH HALLETT/CC-BYSA-20 
The Bachelor 14's Jake Pavelka and winner Vienna Girardi broke up soon after the show. 


lot younger that are look- 
ing up to the show. Now, 
they’re worshipping those 
behaviors of Corinne, 
which ‘may be ‘right for 
her but may not be right 
for a 10-year-old girl that’s 
watching the show and 
trying to figure out how to 
get her crush to notice her.” 

Fans of the show have 
come to expect dramat- 
ic, dejected shots of the 
woman that doesn’t receive 
a rose, juxtaposed with 
shots of the bachelor and 
the other contestant riding 
off into the sunset. Nolan 
described what it was like 
to have to go through the 
process of filming her post- 
break-up scenes. 

“Tt was a little uncom- 
fortable. They leave, and 
then I’m surrounded by a 
bunch of crew members 
and producers. I got up 
from the table, and I was 
like ‘Alright, what do we 
do now? Can I go?” They 
were kind of like ‘Oh no, 
can you sit back down at 


Killer of Sheep provides 
strong start to festival 


SHEEP, From B3 
apartment hallways, run 
through empty lots full 
of wasting infrastruc- 
ture and throw rocks at 
trains as they pass Watts 
by. Burnett’s landscapes 
create a sense of tenuous 
survival, of working pov- 
erty: the short end of the 
stick. 

The film’s budget was 
only $10,000, and us- 
ing that money to make 
a movie is like telling 
someone to make an eight 
course meal with wine 
pairings and then giving 
them $2 to buy groceries. 
However, the tight bud- 
get seems to work in the 
film’s favor. Nothing feels 
fabricated or faked. The 
absence of a set and rec- 
ognizable faces among 
the actors gives Killer of 
Sheep more of a docu- 
mentary feel, defying the 
sense of detachment that 
often exists in film. It sort 
of feels like you are just 
standing in the corner of 
the room watching some- 
one’s life. 

Burnett’s camera work 
makes use of a voyeuris- 
tic perspective. His shots 
are largely broad, incor- 
porating background 
activity into the central 
action. At times, this has 
the effect of removing 
the center from a specific 
scene, letting the viewer's 


eyes roam. 
The sound is the same: 
Conversations are at 


times lost in background 
noise, leaving the audi- 
ence to infer what was 
said or read the body 
language of the charac- 


_ ters to understand what 


is going on. 
Indeed, the body lan- 


guage is likely the ac- 


tors’ most evocative tool. 
The characters’ shoul- 
ders sag but their backs 
stay straight, the weight 
of suffering and their 


, 
N 


own pride struggle to 
win over one another. 

Killer of Sheep is cer- 
tainly a good movie de- 
pending on what you 
hope to get out of a 
movie. It is essentially 
free of anything bizarre 
or abstract. There is not 
much in the way of dia- 
logue. The plot is, in the 
best possible terms, con- 
voluted. 

But if movies are sup- 
posed to mimic real- 
ity, then Killer of Sheep 
is likely a great film. The 
low-budget feel of the 
thing makes it more docu- 
mentary than fiction. Stan 
and his family’s stories 
are not particularly excit- 
ing or action-packed, but 
in a way that makes them 
all the more appealing. 
They are real and com- 
mon issues that affect a lot 
of people in the real world 
in which none of us here 
at Hopkins exist. 

Everything about Kill- 
er of Sheep feels real — the 
emotions, the perspec- 
tives, the action — it feels 
like a well-conceived 
home movie. For that rea- 
son, its worth a watch be- 
cause it offers a great deal 
of perspective into reality 
with enough of a fictional 
hue to create emotional 
attachment to the char- 
acters. 

This leaves me in the 
position of having to 
give this movie a good 
grade, even though I 
recently realized that I 
have never not done that. 
This is probably because 
I do not watch bad mov- 
ies because, frankly, why 
would I? So, whatever. 
This movie is tight, so 
watch it and make sure to 
check out next year’s Film 
Festival for some non- 
frat-related social activ- 
ity, as well as the chance 
to see good films. 

Score: 8.95347/10 


the table 
for a few 
minutes? 
Just look 
down.’” 
Nolan 
said. 

She 
described 
having 
bieseun 
ready to 
leave but 
needing 
| to doa fi- 
nal inter- 
view and 
a___ local 
voodoo cleansing ritual. 

“I was so ready to get 
out of there,” Nolan said. 
“The women though were 
so- nice and so support- 
ive throughout the whole 
day. The cleansing ritual 
was a really weird thing, 
but it was another new 
experience, and I was like 
‘Just be present. Be vul- 
nerable. Go with it.. It’s re- 
ally weird, but it’s part of 
your experience.” 

Nolan herself didn’t 
drink during filming but 
highlighted the role that 
readily available alcohol 
plays behind the scenes 
in the dynamics amongst 
the women in the house. 

“T think an important 
piece for people watching 
the show to remember is 
that there’s a lot of heavy 
drinking on the show,” 


she said. “I don’t drink 
alcohol. In the kitchen 
there’s a bunch of liquor; 
There’s a grocery list, so 
you can put on whatever 
you want.” 


While the way the sea- | 


son was edited may have 
highlighted the drama 
amongst the women in the 
house, Nolan said that a lot 
of them actually got along 
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“No Frauds” builds on 
Nicki/Remy rivalry 


NICKI, rrom B3 
diss back at Remy, 
turning jabs about plastic 
surgery and employing 


re- 


| ghostwriters as well as 


questioning Remy’s com- 


| petency as a mother af- 


and formed really strong | 


friendships over the course 
of the season. 
“Frankly, 


it’s really 


sad that the show doesn’t | 
| appointed by the brevity 
on ‘The Women Tell All.’ | 
I get that it looks like ev- | 


showcase that at all, even 


eryone apparently hated 


me for some reason, but | 


that wasn’t the case at 
all,” Nolan said. “I would 
say there were probably 
three relationships where 
there was clear tension 
there between one or two 
girls where people just 


really like each other, in- 
cluding the one between 
Corinne and I.” 

“Other than that, there 
are some super strong re- 
lationships that are built 
from the show. On ‘The 
Women Tell All’ there 
were a lot of really great 
logical, valid, reasonable 
points that women made 
in support of me and how I 
was in the house, and none 
of that got aired,” she said. 


ter leaving her son for six 
years while she was in 
prison from 2008 to 2014. 
Some wanted to see 
more from Nicki after 
“sShETHER” and were dis- 


and relative indirectness of 
“No Frauds.” Nicki knows 
what she’s doing, though. 
She knows that diss tracks 


| don’t usually make hit 
| songs, but “No Frauds” can 
| comfortably be listened to 
| on repeat for several days 
| (trust me, I should know). 


At this point, Nicki's 


| really just using the beef 
didn’t click and didn’t | 
| ing album. Alongside “No 


to promote her upcom- 


Frauds” she dropped two 
other singles, “Changed 
It” a weighty, brooding 


| track with Lil Wayne and 


“Regret In Your Tears,” 
another heavy ballad that 


| feels like a more mature 


follow-up to some of her 


| emotionally-loaded tracks 
| on The Pinkprint in 2014. 


| 
| 


Ultimately, it’s impor- 
tant to remember that the 
idea that there can only be 


one “queen of rap” is the 
creation of a sexist, male- 
dominated industry. Why 
is it that Meek Mill can 
come back from a diss like 
“Back To Back,” but “shET- 
HER” was supposed to 
have ended Nicki's career? 

I think I’ve made it pret- 
ty clear that I took Nicki's 
side through all this beef, 
but the question has to be 
asked: Why not both? Why 
do we have to choose? 

I'm only on Nicki's side 
because I’ve been listen- 
ing to her music for years, 
but by the time I started 
paying attention to mu- 
sic, Remy had already all 
but disappeared from the 
industry. I don’t listen to 
Remy much, but I have re- 
spect for her after a track 
like “ShETHER.” 

And it’s easy to blame 
them, to say that the beef 
started because Nicki was 
making a claim for herself 
as the new queen of rap 
while Remy still dominat- 
ed the industry, but rap has 
always been a male genre. 
It’s not fair to blame these 
women, who are both ex- 
cellent rappers, for feeling 
as though they are in com- 
petition, because they have 
been forced into competi- 
tion by the industry. 


U.K.’s Biffy Clyro talk breaking into U.S. market 


CLYRO, From B3 
away, all kinds of crazy 
stuff that we'd never 
done before. We'd always 
been scared of anything 
that seemed to us that it 
| was too cheesy. We were 
always trying to capture 
the live sound of the 
band. It’s a great thing 
| for bands starting out, 
but I think when you're 
on your seventh album 
you've got to have a dif- 
ferent approach.” 

With — Ellipsis 


} 
i 
} 
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being 


not going to dream as far 
as you would. In places 
like Los Angeles, it’s the 
place where dreams hap- 
pen, it’s where you go to 
shoot for the stars.” 

He said that people in 
Scotland are a healthy 
ego-check which _pre- 
vents them from getting 
big heads but doesn’t 


encourage the creative 
process. 

Johnston said that 
even just the sunny 


weather in Los Angeles 


we wanted stars.” 
to do was 
end up 
sounding 
like a con- 
tinuation of 
something 
earlier,” Johnston said. 
“Tt was a lot of experi- 
menting, a lot of frustrat- 
ing moments, but I think 
some things that frus- 
trate you bring out the 
best and make you push 
yourself to levels you 
didn’t think possible.” 

He also said that 
spending time in Los 
Angeles during their 
break from touring and 
while recording helped 
them to be inspired 
while working on the al- 
bum. 

Their homeland of 
Scotland inhibits them 
from realizing their true 
potential because they 
are distracted by more 
mundane concerns, ac- 
cording to Johnston. He 
said that it was impor- 
tant to get into a com- 
pletely different head- 
space while recording. 


“Although I love home 
-and I love the people: 
here, everyone’s almost 


too down to earth here,” 


he said. “If that’s in your 
mind when you're try- 
ing to record then you're 


—BEN JOHNSTON, 
DRUMMER 


the first of a new tril- made it easier to get out 
ogy, John- of bed in 
ston said it the morn- 
was crucial ing - and 
to capture “It’s the place to be in- 
a distinct spired in 
sound that where Ma the studio. 
will guide happen, it’s He joked 
their next ie that he of- 
projects. where you 20 ten didn’t 

The to shoot forthe wnt to get 
last thing out of bed 


in Scotland 
because 
it’s always 
rainy. 

Despite 
coming to 
the — States 
for inspiration, Biffy Cly- 
ro has amuch smaller fan- 
base outside of the United 
Kingdom. Johnston said 
that they weren't worried 
as much about building 
support in the U.S. 

“It’s a very vast place, 
and it would take at least 
a year of really ramming 
our music down people’s 


throats to really get any- 


where,” he said. “We're 
really happy that we 
have the fanbase that we 
have, which is not mas- 
sive but is really intense. 
We'd rather be one per- 
son’s favorite band than 


a hundred people’s fifth- — 


favorite band.” 

Johnston said that he 
and his bandmates had 
a lot of fond memories 
of touring in the United 
States, and of Baltimore 
in particular. He consid- 


_ ers himself lucky that he 


found bandmates whom 
he loves to spend time 
with and make music 
with. 


“If you can find. 


‘friends to make music 


with, and I mean friends Ben Johnstonis t 


t 
‘ 


first and foremost and 
their musical talent 
comes secondary, I think 
that’s really important 
for the longevity of the 
band,” he said. “If you're 
going to treat something 
that you love and that 
comes from somewhere 
honest then I think you 
have to be close to your 
band members.” 

He said that it was 
the wrong approach for 
a group to form with 
nothing in common oth- 
er than the desire to be 
in a band. The creation 
process tests each mem- 
ber of a band and forces 
them to spend a lot of 
time together, and John- 
ston said it was impor- 
tant to persevere. 


“Just keep going 


until you're good,” he- 


said. “We weren't good. 
We were shit, and most 
bands are when they 
start, but you learn a lot 
along the way.” 

Johnston said their 
slow start was a bless- 
ing in disguise because 
it gave them an opportu- 


nity to craft their sound - 


before gaining popular- 
ity. 


“In this day and age, a 


he drummer for Scottish rock band Biffy Clyro 
} ’ 


good bit of advice would 
be, ‘Don’t throw the very 
first thing that you make 


up online because then » 
it’s worldwide and it’s — 


there for everyone to ©~ 


see,” Johnston said. “We 
got a chance to really go 
and eventually become 
good before we even 
thought about getting 


signed.” 
Now, however, they 
have an_ international 


name and are chart-top- 
pers in the United King- 


dom. With seven stel- ' 


lar albums under their 
belts, they’ve earned a 
place among rock-legend 


‘canon and continue to 
impress with fresh, dis- ° 


tinct sounds in each new 


project. 
Their album prior to 
Elipsis, Opposites, also 


topped the British charts 
(and almost topped the 
Swiss charts), a feat that 
their album prior to Op- 
posites, Only Revolutions, 
failed to achieve. 

Their North Ameri- 
can tour visits the 9:30 
Club in D.C. on April 15 
and comes to Rams Head 
Live in Baltimore on May 
15, just in time to cel- 
ebrate the end of finals. 
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lails to innovate sound 


By NIKITA 


SHTARKMAN 
For The News-Letter 


Onra is 


a French pro- 
ducer 


with a penchant 
for plundering music. His 
sources are wide and var- 
ied. He is widely known 
for his greatest success 
the Chinoiseries. 

The first Chinoiseries 
release was a major hit; it 
was an album in which 
all of the samples were 
drawn from old Vietnam- 
ese music, television and 
film. The cuts were spliced 
together over some well- 
arranged grooves ranging 
from African tribal drums 
to classic ‘80s riffs. 

On March 10, Onra re- 
leased Chinoiseries __pt.3, 
the final part of the tril- 
ogy. Again, he weaves 
together these ancient- 
sounding, Asiatic samples 
into smooth, knocking 
grooves. Again, there are 
these great vocal cuts that 
only enhance the hazy, 
dark, cinematic character 
of this project. But even 
with the great production 
value and the well formed 
songs, this project seems 
to lack the soul and experi- 
mentalism of the first two. 

I realize that as a re- 
viewer, it is somewhat lazy 
of me to call the third en- 
try in a trilogy “not origi- 
nal enough.” At this point 
it’s a trope to call the third 
of something uninspired. 
And I understand that 
obviously there should be 
a consistency throughout 
the projects. But I sincerely 
believe that Chinoseries 
pt.3 doesn’t do enough to 
distinguish itself from the 
rest of the projects. It is 


~~» simply another entry in an 


already good series. 

The first Chinoiseries was 
a revelation. Artists like the 
Wu-Iang Clan had already 
ventured into production 
that pulled from Asian 
sources but never had such 
a distinctly Asiatic hip-hop 
production come out. Ev- 
ery song was a joy. 


There are some great 
beats on Chinoseries pt.3 as 
well. “The Final Chapter” 
plays with lush strum- 
ming, a whistling harp and 
some chopped chanting. It 
works together surpris- 


ingly well and can be quite | 


thrilling to listen to. 

“Loyalty” is another 
great song. Onra uses a sin- 
ister piano riff along with 
some matching percussion 
to make this sweet, but 
somewhat spooky flood 
of sound. It’s a song that is 
fun to get lost in. Each as- 
pect — the drums, the qui- 
et, singing voice that fades 
in near the middle, even 
the snare — is like a sepa- 
rate piece of a painting. The 
more you listen, the more 
you find to appreciate. 

At this point though, 
his style of music has been 
exposed and played with 
to the point that just more 
of the same isn’t enough 
to be exciting. Onra need- 
ed to continue riffing on 
his style, broadening it in- 
stead of just relying on it 
for more songs. 

I hope that Onra con- 
tinues to expand his style 
as time goes on. He is an 
incredibly talented pro- 
ducer with a deft hand 
at sampling and drum 
programming. He can 
definitely make some phe- 
nomenal songs. 

I recommend that ev- 
eryone check out some of 
the Chinoseries — listen to 
the first one. That project 
is an experience that you 
will remember. 

I also hope that people 
don’t discount Chinoseries 
pt.3 because of my some- 
what lukewarm reaction 
to it. It is the most polished 


of the three and the most . 


technically produced. 
There isn’t a single bad 
beat on there. Onra fig- 
ured out the formula for 
how to fit an old Vietnam- 
ese sample into a 4/4 beat 
pattern, and he can seem- 
ingly do it on command at 
this point. Itjust isn’t as ex- 
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Unra’s newest release Raven proves why we shouldn't meet our heroes 


he air smelled of 
urine and Chi- 
nese takeout. I 
patiently waited 
outside of the Broadway 


| Theatre with my father. 


The girl in front of us 
was complaining to her 
mother about how cold 
she was, her puny, insig- 
nificant brain not real- 
izing the unbelievable 
situation she was about 
to stumble into. 

The door opened. 
The queen stepped out. 
I think I peed my pants. 
I’m not totally positive, 
but I also know myself, 
so I definitely did pee 


| my pants. Never mind. I 
_ was three hundred feet 


away from my childhood 
idol, my rock and my role 
model. 

As the line of pubes- 
cent lasses progressed 


| through the bitter Man- 


hattan air, my stomach 
was flipping more quick- 
ly then Mariah Carey’s 
outfit changes on her ep- 


| isode of Cribs. And then 


it happened. 

I made eye contact 
with Raven-Symoné. I 
hugged Raven-Symoné. 
I got Raven-Symoné to 
sign my copy of Disguise 


| the Limit, a compilation 


of episodes from her Dis- 
ney Channel show That’s 
So Raven. Raven-Symoné 
told me that it was “nice 
to meet me” in a wistful, 
empty voice. 

I did not hear her say 
that to anyone else in line. 
That was one of the most 
insightful days of my life. 
That was the day I real- 
ized my childhood hero 
was a complete idiot. 

Raven-Symoné Chris- 
tina Pearman got her 


citing to listento anymore. | start in 1989 playing 


Lisa Bonet’s step-daugh- 
ter Olivia on The Cosby 
Show. Raven's sassy atti- 
tude and ability to make 
adults look stupid was 
perfect for a role ona Dis- 
ney Channel show. There 
are two dates in my life 
I consider truly transfor- 


from our humdrum lives 
where we got to idolize 
women we would never 
become. 

From that point on, 
Raven, was my beloved. 
Now, just to put this into 
context, my idols grow- 
ing up were Anna Nicole 


mative. Simian 
Orne Paula Ab- 
is May dul and 
10, 2004, 1 guess, to sum Raven-Sy- 
which is moneé. 
up, never meet 
the birth P, : I’m not 
of my little your childhood positive 
ister. : what that 
ayet h e heroes. You will be seas awit 
ae be disappointed. At eee 
an. : ink it’s 
2003, the a pretty 
premiere good in- 


of That’s So Raven. For the 
first time, I was taught 
that someone could si- 
multaneously see the 
future while wearing a 
purple, faux fur collared 
jean jacket. 


I was taught that you 
could bedazzle your cu- 


lottes and have a boy best 
friend. I was taught that 
not only can your dad be 
a chef, but your mother 
can also leave for law 
school and never be men- 
tioned again. 

That’s So Raven, for 
me was what Desper- 
ate Housewives was for 
my mother: an escape 


Ellipsis album moves away from Biffy (lyro's roots 


By JACOB TOOK 
Staff Writer 


Scottish alt-rock band 
Biffy Clyro are no strang- 
er to the top of the charts 
in the United Kingdom, 
and their seventh album 
Ellipsis, released in July 
2016, was their second 
number-one debut. 

From their origins as an 
experimental rock group 
known for blending soul- 
ful indie sounds with furi- 
ous hard rock, Biffy Clyro 
has matured with main- 
stream exposure while 
also preserving these el- 
ements that make them 
unique. 

On Ellipsis, the reduc- 
tive melodies and precise 
production reflect the 
maturation of the band’s 
musicality, but the record 
is decidedly more experi- 
mental than its recent 
predecessors. When they 
signed a deal with Warner 
Bros. Records, some fans 
criticized their next three 


projects as abandoning. 


the alternative roots that 
made them great. 

_ won't deny that Ellipsis 
is different from Biffy Cly- 
ro’s early projects, but their 
sound has only evolved 
and improved rather than 
suffered from the changes. 
A project worthy of their 
best album Only Revolu- 
tions, released in 2009, El- 
lipsis delivers a perfectly 
balanced blend of raging 


i 


/ 


rock anthems and_inti- 
mate, subdued ballads 
that culminate in a cohe- 
sive musical experience. 

“Wolves of Winter,” the 
album's opener, wastes no 
time in unleashing Biffy 
Clyro’s signature brand 
of seething energy, fueled 
by Ben Johnston raging at 
the drums. This track has 
a massive scale that suits 
frontman Simon Neil's 
raw, expressive vocals. 
Although they often re- 
frain from cranking up to 
the fullest intensity in the 
opener, on Ellipsis every- 
thing is laid bare for the lis- 
tener from the beginning. 

“Wolves of Winter” 
is just one of the record’s 
many frenetic tracks, 
alongside “Flammable,” 
“On a Bang,” and the 
rather overrated “Animal 
Style.” 

There is a distinctive 
dissonance to Biffy Cly- 
ro’s music, particularly 
in their higher-energy 
tracks, that is distinct- 
ly lacking in “Animal 
Style.” The albums third 
track seems like it could 
belong on any old rock 


album thanks to a rather © 


forgettable pop-rock cho- 
rus and a few less-than- 
compelling riffs . 

Don't get me wrong, it’s 
a good song, but it doesn’t 
quite earn its place on an 
otherwise. solidly unique 
track list. 

That being said, “On a 


y 


Bang” is one of the can’t- 
miss tracks on Ellipsis. 
Though it isn’t lyrically 
elaborate and isn’t quite 
as musically grandiose 
as “Wolves of Winter,” it 
is compelled by the same 
very genuine anger. 

“On a Bang” is an ex- 
ample of all of the ele- 
ments of Biffy Clyro work- 
ing together in perfect 
harmony: Neil’s emotion- 
ally charged vocals, James 
Johnston’s furious bass 
and his twin brother Ben 
Johnston's manic rhythm. 

Neil's voice lends itself 
not just to enraged rock 
bangers but also to slow- 
er, more nuanced entries 
like “Medicine” or “Re- 
arrange.” What is incred- 
ible about these tracks is 
that they present such a 
contrast to the large-scale 


~ rock songs and yet still 


very clearly preserve the 
Biffy Clyro sound that 
sets them apart from oth- 
er alt-rock bands. 
“Medicine” is a beauti- 
fully poignant track that 


comes across as an intimate ’ 


letter from Neil accompa- 
nied by an acoustic guitar. 
These types of songs feel 
more like the exception 
rather than the rule on any 
Biffy Clyro album, but they 
fit particularly well into El- 
lipsis because of a much 
more precise production. _ 

In the midst of these 


hard rock anthems and — 


subdued ballads are 


+ 


some of the 
standouts, “Howl” and, 
my personal favorite, 
“Friends and Enemies.” 
With a catchy, pop- 
rock chorus and subtle 
trap beat, I can under- 
stand the criticism from 
some fans that the band 
is going too mainstream. 
However, Biffy Clyro is 
there, not just swept along 
through the track but au- 
thoritatively guiding the 
listener along by the arm. 
In many ways, 
“Friends and Enemies” 
is the most experimen- 
tal track on Ellipsis, and 


the success of the track 


is balancing that ex- 
perimentation with the 
band’s distinctive sound 


to create a superb addi-. 


tion to the record. 
But this is Biffy Clyro, 
and they are masters of 


evolving and testing their | 


music. It’s no surprise 
that — expertly-produced 
experimentation earns a 
place among the album’s 
best tracks. 

Ellipsis shows a distinct 
musical evolution and mat- 


uration which culminates 


in an impressive project. 
Though I’m torn between 
whether I love the furious- 
ly raging stadium-shakers 
or the more reserved, 
brooding tracks, they come 
together in a cohesion that 
just leaves me wondering 
what to expect next from 
Biffy Clyro. 


record’s 


dication as to who I am 
now. After I met Raven, 
the illusion was. shat- 
tered. 

My confident, 
zen, shining goddess of 
a queen was just a 5/2, 
frazzled, vacant shell of 
a human being. Years in 
the spotlight will do that 
to you, but it was like af- 
ter I met Raven, she took a 
turn for the worse. 

Let us recall Raven’s 
2014 interview with 
Oprah Winfrey. In this 
interview, Raven _ re- 
vealed that she was not 
“African-American.” 

“I am American,” she 
said. 

‘After an explosive up- 
roar from the internet 
community, Raven took 
it upon herself to further 
“explain” what she meant 
by her comments. Some- 
how, she dug herself into 
an even deeper hole. . 

“T am from every con- 
tinent in Africa, except for 
one, and I am also from 
every continent in Europe, 
except for one,” Raven 
said. “And for the last four 
hundred years, my family 
has been living in Virgin- 
ia. How long do you have 
to be in one country before 
you're that?” 

So, just to be clear, Ra- 
ven is aware of what a 
country is. I guess when 


bra- . 


ALEX CALDERON/CC-BY-SA-2.0 
Raven-Symone starred in the hit 2000s Disney Channel original comedy series, 7hat’s So Raven. 


it comes to continents, 
not so much. Maybe the 
tutoring service hired by 
Disney on the That’s So 
Raven set was actually 
just Mickey Mouse him- 
self? 

Another choice com- 
ment made by Raven was 
when she went off on 
none other than Beyoncé. 
Picking a battle with Be- 
yoncé fans is like dous- 
ing yourself in gasoline 
and then walking into a 
burning skyscraper. You 
will be annihilated. 

Raven griped that she 
“just needs somebody to 
put some pants on when 
people are performing 
nowadays.” How did she 
back up her argument, 
you ask? She stated how 
Janet Jackson is sexual 
but still classy when she 
performs. 

If you read my article 
from two weeks ago, Ja- 
net Jackson had her entire 
nipple and nipple pierc- 
ing exposed. in. the, mid-.. 
dle of a Superbowl per- 
formance. If that doesn’t 
say class act, I don’t know 
what does. 

I guess, to sum up, 
never meet your child- 
hood heroes. You will be 
disappointed. Honestly, 
the best type of childhood 
hero is a cartoon, because 
they will never age, never 
get involved in a scan- 
dal and, best of all, never 
say that Michelle Obama 
looks like a cat. 

Raven recently picked 
up a recurring role in 
Fox’s hit TV show Em- 
pire (though only for the 
show’s first season) as one 
of the character’s ex-wives. 

Soon afterwards she 
managed to turn a stint 
of guest-hosting The 
View into a full-time host 
position alongside Sara 
Haines, Sunny Hostin 
and Jedediah Bila. She left 
at the end of 2016 after 
only a year of hosting to 
focus on a project which 
she described as a spinoff 
of That’s So Raven. 


OMURA/CC.BY-2.0 


Raven came under fire after criticizing famous pop-star Beyonce, 
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Iitbit tech can track elephant Sleep patterns Prof. Huang dedicates 
life to cancer research 


University 
of Califor- 
nia, Los 
Angeles 
(CLEGG A) 
in order 
to create a 
scientific 
version of 
the  Fitbit. 
Their ef 
forts took 
place at 
the Chobe 
National 
Park in Bo- 
tswana for 
five weeks. 


Lichre 


By CINDY JIANG 
For The Vews-Letter 


To everyday consum- 
ers, the Fitbit has become 
more than just a fitness 
tracker: It doubles as both 
an activity log and a fash- 
ion accessory. However, 
through the efforts of re- 
searchers who created a 
scientific version of the 
Fitbit, the watch is now 
being used to track sleep 
patterns outside of our 
own species. 

Sleep is one of the most 
puzzling biological im- 
peratives, especially since 
sit differs so much from 
one organism to another. 

“While there are many 
hypotheses regarding the 
function of sleep, the ul- 
timate purpose of sleep 
is yet to be discovered,” 
Paul Manger, professor 


JEANMARIE/CC-E BY-3.0 
The Fitbit study found that most elephant species typically sleep while standing up. 


from the School of Ana- 
tomical Sciences at Uni- 
versity of Witwatersrand, 
also known as Wits Uni- 
versity, said. 

Despite differences 
among the ways in which 
organisms sleep, all ani- 
mals do sleep. A general 
trend is that animals larger 
in size tend to get less sleep 
than their smaller counter- 
parts do. 

“Elephants are the 
shortest sleeping mammal 
— that seems to be related 
to their large body size,” 
Manger said. 

Along with Manger, 
other faculty at Wits Uni- 
versity such as Nadine 
Gravett and Adhil Bhag- 
wandin worked with col- 
leagues from the non-gov- 
ernmental -organization 
Elephants Without Bor- 
ders, Botswana and the 


Painkillers without 
side effects developed 


By ANNA CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


It may seem ironic 
that painkillers, the very 
drugs that should end or 
at least lessen suffering, 
are commonly known to 
cause uncomfortable side 
effects such as nausea, 
dizziness, headaches, 
constipation and drowsi- 
ness. 

Opioids, a highly po- 
tent type of painkiller, 
are often used to treat 
pain from major tissue 
damage associated with 
surgery, arthritis or can- 
cer. Its potential side ef- 
fects are particularly se- 
vere, including addiction 
and respiratory arrest 
that may lead to death. 

Opioids work by bind- 
ing themselves at recep- 
tor sites in the nervous 
system (such as the brain 
or spinal cord) or directly 
at areas of tissue injury. 
They interfere with the 
perception of pain by 
blocking —_ neurological 
pain messages that get 
sent to the brain. How- 
ever opioids sometimes 
bind to tissues that are 
not their targets, thereby 
hindering the regular 
functions of these tissues 
and creating the men- 
tioned side effects. 

Opioid __ painkillers 
can be very effective for 
both acute and chronic 
pain, whether in a young 
patient recovering from 
invasive surgery or in an 
elderly patient who suf- 
fers from chronic pain 
but wishes to live inde- 
pendently. Unfortunate- 
ly many patients have 
been advised against 
taking opioid painkill- 
ers because they carry a 
higher risk of addiction 
and other Lu desis ody 


ing side effects. 


In search of a way | 


Study shows coffee and cocoa improve focus 


tentially life-threatening | 
side effects, researchers at | 


to help relieve patients’ 
pain without risking po- 


Charité — Universitats- 
medizin Berlin found 
that a new way’ of pro- 


ducing painkillers could | 
| are two widely beloved, 
| delicious delicacies. 


eliminate the harmful 
side effects of the current 
technology. 


In this study recently 
published in an issue 
of the journal Science, 
researchers 
used computational sim- 
ulation to analyze the 
interactions between the 
opioid drug and its cor- 
responding receptors in 
both damaged tissues 
and healthy ones. Hop- 
ing that it would pro- 
vide them with valuable 
data that could aid them 
in the development of 
painkillers without ad- 
verse side effects, they 
compared the results 
between normal and in- 
flamed tissues. 

Since inflammation 
causes a buildup of acid 
around the tissue, the re- 
search team used a com- 
puter model to simulate 
the acidic conditions of 
the damaged tissue by 
increasing the concen- 


tration of protons. What 


they found is ground- 
breaking: By adding 
protons to the drug mol- 
ecules, they will bind and 


activate only receptors in 


an acidic environment. 
According to first au- 
thors Viola Spahn ‘and 
Giovanna Del Vecchio, 
the new drug prototype, 
called NFEPP, takes ad- 
vantage of this selective 
binding concept and ac- 
tivates only the opioid 
receptors in inflamed 
Ser DRUG, pace BY 


at Charité | 
| Researchers at Clarkson 


team chose 
to track the 
activity 
of the elephant’s trunk, 
since the trunk is the most 
mobile and active part of 
the animal. 


Two matriarch _ el- 
ephants were outfitted 
with several devices, in- 
cluding an implanted 


activity data logger on 
the trunk and a GPS col- 
lar with a gyroscope for 
tracking the time, place 
and position the elephants 
of the elephants’ sleep. 
Among the findings 
was the data that the two 
elephants slept for two 
hours per day on aver- 
age, with this sleep occur- 
ring in the early hours of 
morning. The sleep pat- 
terns of the elephants did 
not appear to be affected 
by sunlight, but instead 
they were affected by oth- 
er conditions such as tem- 
perature and humidity. 
“This finding is the 
first that indicates that 
sleep in wild animals is 
likely not to be related to 
sunrise and sunset, but 
that other environmental 
factors are more crucial to 
the timing of sleep,” Man- 


| ger said. 


It was also discovered 
that the elephants could 
sleep standing up. And 
they usually did. The el- 
ephants laid down to sleep 
only every three or four | 
days, when they seemed 
to go into rapid eye move- 
ment (REM) sleep. REM 
sleep was initially thought 
to be vital to the consolida- 
tion of memories, but the 
results of this study imply 
otherwise, particularly in 
light of the well-document- 
ed long-term memories of 
elephants. 

Additionally, when 
the two elephants faced a 
disturbing incident, they 
could survive without 
sleep for up to 48 hours. 
More - specifically, they 
could put up to 30 kilo- 
meters of distance be- 
tween themselves and the 
source of threat they ex- 
perienced, by sacrificing a 
night's sleep. 

It has been observed 
that any degree of sleep- 
lessness in humans may 
lead to fatal familial in- 
somnia (FFI) or sporadic 
fatal insomnia (SFI). FFI 
involves a loss of neurons 
in the thalamus, which 
causes progressive de- 
mentia, insomnia and 
weight loss. Those suffer- 
ing from this condition 
usually face death within 
12 to 18 months of the first | 
appearance of symptoms. | 

On the other hand, SFI 
is like FFI, except that SFI 
affects only people who 
do not carry the genetic 
protein mutation associ- 
ated with FFI patients. 

Regardless of the detri- 
mental effects that a lack 
of sleep has on humans, 
neither a lack of sleep nor | 
a lack of frequent REM 
sleep seems to affect el- | 
ephants’ capacities for 
memory. 


| 
| 


By ELAINE CHIAO 
Staff Writer 


Ru Chih Huang, the 
McElroy Honorary Re- 
search Professor at the 
Homewood Campus, 
discussed her lab work’s 
focus on cancer and viral 
research in an interview 


| with The News-Letter. 


Huang did her under- 
graduate studies at the 
National Taiwan  Uni- 
versity; In fact, she was 
one of the founding di- 
rectors of the Institute 
of Molecular Biology in 
Taiwan. Later on Huang 
was trained as a molecu- 
lar biologist and did her 
postdoctoral work at the 
California Institute of 
Technology. 

In 1965 Huang came to 
Hopkins as the first wom- 


an professor hired in the 
physical science depart- 
ment at Homewood Cam- 
pus. She became a senior 
professor in 1975, and she 
now serves as an honor- 
ary research professor in 
the University’s biology 
department. 

The work carried out 
in Huang’s lab is mainly 
divided into two cat- 
egories: cancer and viral 
research. The research 
group studies cancer 
from the perspective of 
molecular biology and 
has been actively seek- 
ing approaches to battle 
mechanisms of oncogen- 
esis and viral growth. 

“Cancer cannot 
merely be simpli- 
fied as a disease, un- 
like the approaches to 

See HUANG, pace BY 


COURTESY OF RU CHIH HUANG 
Huang seeks to target mechanisms of oncogenesis and viral growth. 


By AVERY GULINO 
For The News-Letter 


Coffee and chocolate 


Of- 
ten thought to be un- 


_ healthy, these two flavor 


powerhouses may in fact 
have benefits to attention, 
motivation and energy. 


University and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia recent- 


| ly completed a year long 


study about the effects of 
caffeine and cocoa on at- 
tention and motivation to 
perform cognitive work. 

The study also studied 
the feelings of anxiety, 
energy and fatigue. What 
they found essentially 
tells us that, when com- 
bined, coffee’ and cocoa 
work wonders on a per- 
son’s ability to focus. 

The study was random- 
ized, double-blinded and 
extensively controlled. The 


researchers broke the sub- 
jects up into four groups: 
one with caffeine and co- 
coa, one with just cocoa, 
one with just caffeine and 
one with neither. All of 
these were flavored and 
colored to appear and taste 
the same to the consumer. 

Giving the drink to 
participants at least two 
days apart at around the 
same time of day allowed 
the researchers to control 
variables such as lasting ef- 
fects of the drinks or how 
awake a participant was 
during the day. The par- 
ticipants were also tested 
once before and multiple 
times after on their ability 
to perform one task, ability 
to multitask and on their 
mood, motivation and at- 
tention. 

The study was led by 
Ali Boolani, a Clarkson 
University researcher. His 
initial reasoning for doing 
the study was based on 


SHUYA /CC-BY-2.0 
When mixed together, te and cocoa improve awareness and increase blood flow. . 
} 


his initial knowledge of 
both caffeine and cocoa. 

Caffeine is known to 
increase anxiety, while 
cocoa can improve aware- 
ness and cognition by 
boosting cerebral blood 
flow. But together, cocoa 
will decrease caffeine’s 
anxiety producing effects, 
meaning all that remains 
is increased attention, 
cognition and focus. He 
hoped this research would 
find more ideal ways for 
students, researchers or 
anyone to study for longer 
periods of time while be- 
ing more focused. 

Participants were tested 
on these traits through 
three main methods. The 
first had the subjects watch 
letters appear on a screen. 
They were told to make a 
note of any time an A ap- 
peared after an X. 

They were also asked 
to perform subtraction cal- 
culations, watch numbers 

flash on 
a screen 
and again 
make a 
note of 
when odd 
numbers 
appeared 
in se- 
quence. 
While 
partici- 
pants on 
cocoa 
alone and 
caffeine 
alone 
each had 
their own 
benefits, 
overall the 
subjects 


performed the best when 
under the effect of both. 

Although this study 
attempted to control as 
many reasonable factors 
as it could, things like 
sleep and diet could sig- 
nificantly have affected 
the results of this study. 
Both sleep and diet are 
well known to have an ef- 
fect on mood, focus and 
awareness — major vari- 
ables this study was test- 
ing. But it seems that the 
results of the study still 
proved the hypothesis of 
Ali Boolani and showed 
promising results. 

“The results of the tests 
are definitely promising 
and show that cocoa and 
caffeine are good choices 
for students and anyone 
else who needs to improve 
sustained attention,” Bool- 
ani said in a press release. 

Cocoa not only height- 


-ens focus, but also con- 
_ tains 


antioxidants to 
fight free radicals, which 
contribute to cancer. The 
cardiology department at 
a German university also 
found that cocoa in dark 
chocolate may improve 
blood pressure. 

While all these health 
benefits stem from cocoa, 
Boolani is looking to do 
more research into the re- 
lationship between cocoa 
and caffeine to see exactly 
what components work 
together to benefit health. 

“Yl be doing some re- 
lated and follow-up stud- 
ies at Clarkson to look at 
differences in natural vs. 
synthetic caffeine and 
other cocoa studies,” 
Boolani said. ‘ 


By CINDY JIANG 
For The Vews-Letter 


Growing up,-. children 
have been told a count- 
less number of times to eat 
their fruits and vegetables. 
For years, five portions 
of fruits and vegetables 
a day has been recom- 
mended for people, with 
one portion weighing in 
at about 80 grams — the 
equivalent of one small 
apple, banana, pear, large 
mandarin or three heap- 
ing teaspoons of cooked 
spinach, cauliflower, peas 
or broccoli. 

A meta-analysis of 
studies done on two mil- 
lion people by scientists 
at the Imperial College 
London, however, has 
established a new bench- 
mark for the daily con- 
sumption of fruits and 
vegetables. 

The revised recom- 
mended daily portion is 
almost double the previ- 
ously stated portions, go- 
ing from five portions a 
day to around 10 portions 


Lda 


HOMER/CC-BY-3.0 
A new study recommends that adults eat 10 servings of fruits and vegetables daily. 


a day, a total of 800 grams 
of fruits and vegetables. 

These findings have 
been published in the In- 
ternational Journal of Epide- 
miology. 

“We wanted to investi- 
gate how much fruit and 
vegetables you need to eat 
to gain the maximum pro- 
tection against disease, 
and premature death,” 
Dagfinn Aune, researcher 
at the School of Public 
Health in the Imperial 
College London, said in a 
press release. “Our results 
suggest that although five 
portions of fruit and veg- 
etables is good, 10 a day is 
even better.” 

In the population that 
was examined, there have 
been 43,000 cases of heart 
disease, 47,000 cases of 
stroke, 81,000 cases of 
cardiovascular _ disease, 
112,000 cancer cases and 
94,000 deaths, 

Eating even 200 grams 
of fruits and vegetables a 
day has shown a signifi- 
cant decrease in the risk 


for these diseases, but 
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Researchers raise suggested fruit, veggie intake Scientists creale patch 
aa! 


consump- 
tion of the 
newly rec- 
ommend- 
ed 10 por- 
tions of 
vegetables 
and fruits 
a day has 
demon- 
strated 
more  ex- 
tensive 
benefits. 

Specifi- 
cally, this 
doubled 
dosage of 
fruits and 
vegetables 
has been 
associ- 
ated with a reduced risk 
of heart disease (by 24 
percent), stroke (by 33 per- 
cent), cardiovascular dis- 
ease (by 28 percent). and 
cancer (by 13 percent). 

The higher produce 
consumption even re- 
sulted in a 31 percent 
reduction, in the risk of 
dying prematurely: Eat- 
ing 10 portions of fruits 
and vegetables a day has 
been linked to the pre- 
vention of about 7.8 mil- 
lion premature deaths. 


Apples, pears,  cit- 
rus fruits, green leafy 
vegetables, yellow veg- 


etables and cruciferous 
vegetables have all been 
observed to help prevent 
heart disease, stroke, car- 
diovascular disease, early 
death or cancer. 

“Fruit and vegetables 
have been shown to re- 
duce cholesterol levels, 
blood pressure and to 
boost the health of our 
blood vessels and im- 
mune system. This may 
be due to the complex 


hold,” Aune said. “For in- 
stance they contain many 
antioxidants, which may 
reduce DNA damage, and 
lead to a reduction in can- 
cer risk.” 

Regardless of whether 


vegetables are cooked or | 


raw, their consumption 
produces similar effects. 
However, taking antioxi- 
dant or vitamin supple- 
ments fails to replicate 
these same benefits of 
fruit and vegetable con- 
sumption. 

A different study 
published in the journal 
Thorax also established 


_a connection between a 


fruit and vegetable-rich 
diet and a reduced risk 
of chronic lung: disease. 
An assessment of more 
than 44,000 Swedish men 
diagnosed almost 2,000 
cases of chronic obstruc- 
tive pulmonary disease 
(COPD). 

Those individuals 
who consumed upwards 
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to treat migraines 


By SHERRY SIMKOVIC 
Staff Writer 


Neurologists at the 
Technion — Israel Insti- 
tute of Technology, re- 
cently developed a wear- 
able, wireless arm patch 
that may help to relieve 
episodic migraine pain. 

Migraines are the 
third most prevalent dis- 
ease in the world, with 
one billion sufferers 


| worldwide. In the United 


States alone, more than 


| 37 million people suffer 
| from migraines. Studies 


| typically 


of five portions of fruits 


and vegetables a day ex- 


perienced a 35 percent | 


reduction in lung disease 
compared to those who 
consumed less. 

For those individu- 
als suffering from COPD 
whose condition could 
be attributed to tobacco 
use, additional servings 
of fruits and vegetables 
were coupled with re- 
duced rates of COPD 
risk. 

Although more re- 
search on the methods 
of preparing fruits and 
vegetables for maximum 
health benefits is needed, 
there is no doubt that eat- 


ing a greater number of . 


portions of fruits and veg- 
etables ina day ie increases" 


_network of nutrients they health benefits. 


suggest that 2-3 million 
people experience chron- 
ic migraines. 

Migraine attacks are 
characterized 
by a severe throbbing 
recurrent pain, usually 
affecting one side of the 
head. They are usually 
accompanied by extreme 
sensitivity to light and 
sound, as well as nausea 
and vomiting. Women are 
nearly three times more 
likely than men to get mi- 
graines. 

Episodic migraine suf- 
ferers have fewer than 14 
headaches per month for 
three months. Chronic 
migraine sufferers expe- 
rience headaches 15 days 
or more per month. In 


| both cases, the headaches 


Stanford develops accurate computerized synapses 


| around the eye and tem- 


By SABRINA CHEN 
Science & Technology Editor 


Researchers at Stan- 
ford University have 
recently used computer- 
ized synapses to recreate 
brain networks. 

A synapse is a junc- 
tion between two cells 
of the nervous system, 
called neurons, that al- 
lows signals to be passed 
from one neuron to an- 
other. Whenever humans 
learn something new, 
electrical signals are 


sity and head researcher 
of this project, his team 
has created an artificial 
computerized | synapse 
that can be used to accu- 
rately model the brain’s 
systems. 

“It works like a real 
synapse, but it’s an or- 
ganic electronic device 
that can be engineered, is 
Salleo said in a press 
release. “It’s an entirely 
new family of . devices 
because this type of ar- 


_chitecture has not been 
_ shown before. For many 


‘metrics wast also Pet: 


forms better than any- 
thing that’s been done 
before with inorganics.” 

Salleo, published his 
work with this new arti- 
ficial synapse in the Feb. 
20 issue of Nature Materi- 
als. The paper notes how 
Salleo and his team have 
created a synapse that is 
far more efficient than 
old models, which rely 
on traditional comput- 
ing to separately process 
information and store it 
into memory. 

The artificial synapse 


present was fully 
between made _ of 
their neu- inexpen- 
rons. Over “sive or- 
time as ganic ma- 
new infor- terial and 
mation is is the first 
learned, of its kind. 
new syn- Using 
apses hydro- 
may be gen and 
formed. carbon 
Ay Cx material 
‘cording compat- 
to Alberto ible with 
Salleo, as- the brain’s 
sociate chemistry, 
professor research- 
of materi- ers grew 
als science cells for 
and engi- artificial 
“neering at XPANZION/CC-BY-SA3.0 Pumps 
Stanford §alleo made an artificial synapse. and neu- 
Univer- rotrans- 


mitters. The device itself 
is soft and flexible and re- 
sembles its biological coun- 
terpart morphologically. 
The new artificial syn- 
apse is non-volatile due 
to its compatible compo- 
sition; It is battery-based 
and made up of two 


‘separate films and three 


terminals. 
One of the terminals 
controls the flow of elec- 
tricity between the other 
two. The terminals are 
connected by electro- 
lytes generated ees fale 
water. 


aun i 
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Researchers are able 
to program the synapse 
by charging it up using 
the electrolytes. In this 


able to predict within one 
percent of uncertainty, a 
remarkably small margin 
of error, what voltage is 
required to get the syn- 
apse to excite to a specific 
electrical state. 

“Deep learning al- 
gorithms are very pow- 
erful, but they rely on 
processors to calculate 
and simulate the electri- 
cal states and store them 
somewhere else, which 


is inefficient in terms of 


energy and time,” Yoeri 
van de Burgt, another 
lead author of the study 
and a former postdoctoral 
scholar in the Salleo lab, 
said in a press release. 
“Instead of simulating a 
neural network, our work 
is trying to make a neural 
network.” 

So far only one syn- 
apse has been produced, 
although the research 
team hopes to be able to 
replicate their design effi- 
ciently. By the end of their 
project, over 15,000 mea- 
surements from experi- 
ments on synapses were 
used to create a network 
of increased accuracy. 

Researchers then 
festa “ltd well the net- 


& 
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work was able recognize 
the handwritten digits 0 
through 9; The accuracy 
of this recognition proved 


way the synapse be- to be between 93 and 97 
tween the percent. 
two © ter- A, Alec 
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“More and more, the 
kinds of tasks. that we 
expect our computing 
devices to do require 
computing that mimics 
the brain because using 
traditional computing 
to perform these tasks is 
becoming really power 
hungry,” he said. “We've 
demonstrated a device 
that’s ideal for running 
these type of algorithms 
and that consumes a lot 
less power.” 

The new artificial syn- 
apse could potentially be- 
come part of a fully com- 
puterized model of the 
brain, although experts 
in the field believe that 
it may still be some time 
before someone is able 
to combine all the indi- 
vidual components of the 
complex nervous system 
together. 

In the future, Salleo 
and his team hope to use 
this device to improve 
brain machine learning 

and_ technologies. The 
team continues to work 
towards a higher recog- 
nition accuracy for their 
“computerized synapse 


model as there is ee 


room for me Shae 
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do not have to be severe 
headaches or migraine 
headaches to count. Epi- 
sodic migraines may be- 
come chroriic; However, 
the mechanism by which 
this occurs has yet to be 
determined. 

A typical migraine oc- 


curs in two steps. First, _ 


the trigeminal nerve ac- 
tivates. The exact cause 
of its excitation is un- 
known, but when it gets 
activated, pain begins 


ple. 
Triptans, migraine 


medications, control 
the inflammation if it’s 
caught early enough, 
stopping the onset of 
the migraine altogether. 
However, if left untreat- 
ed, the central nervous 


system gets triggered, — 


causing the migraine it- 
self. 

In the preliminary 
study at the Technion, 
David Yarnitsky, a faculty 
member at the Technion 
American Medical School 
and member of the Medi- 


cal Advisory Board for | 


Theranica, maker of the 
stimulation device, was 
the study author. He and 
his team aimed to discern 
the effectiveness of allevi- 
ating migraine pain with 


non-painful electrical 
stimulation. - 
The device used blocks 


pain signals from the 
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brain with electrical stim- 
ulation. Users can con- 
trol the device from their 
smartphone. “There are 
no side effects,” Yarnitsky 
said. “You feel a tingle in 
your arm.” 

' To begin, participants 
who suffered from mi- 
graines placed rubber 
electrodes on their up- 
per arms after they had 
begun experiencing a 
migraine attack. They 
then experienced differ- 
ent electric stimulation at 
various pulses for 20 min- 
utes and didn’t take any 
medicine for two hours. 
They continued to use the 
device during their next 
20 attacks. 

The research group 
evaluated 71 episodic 
migraine patients, and 
a total of 299 migraines 
were treated using the 
device. The device was 
programmed to randomly 
give either a sham (pla- 
cebo) shock at a very low 
frequency, or a real one at 
one of four levels of stim- 
ulation. 

Every patient got both 
real and sham stimula- 
tion. Unfortunately, pa- 
tients receiving sham 
stimulations often 
stopped the treatment 
before the 20 minutes 
were up. 

“This may indicate that 
they knew the stimula-: 
tion was not active, and 
thus they were no lon- 
ger blinded to the study, 
which is a challenge in 
any sham _ stimulation 
study,” he said. 

Sixty-four percent of 
patients experienced up 


to 50 percent reduction in ad 


pain. For those patients — 
whose pain began at a 
moderate or severe level 
of discomfort, 58 percent 
of participants felt that 
they either experienced 
very little pain or no pain 
at all at the highest lev- 
els of stimulation. Thirty 
percent of those who re- 
ceived the highest level of 

stimulation reported hav- 
ing no migraine pain. 

Additionally, the re- 
searchers found that the 
earlier the electrical stim- 
ulation began, the better 
it was at reducing pain. 
They found a 46.7 percent 
alleviation in pain when 
implemented earlier as. 
opposed to a 24.9 percent 
reduction. ; 

“These results need to 
be confirmed with addi- 
tional studies, but they are 
exciting,” Yarnitsky said. 
“People with migraine[s] 
are looking for non-drug _ 
treatments, and this new 
device is easy to use, has 
no side effects and can 
be conveniently used in 
work or social settings.” 
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Acing an exam using Huang experiments with oral cancer cells 
supercharged memory 


Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


n the midst of mid- 
term season, ev- 
erybody is hitting 
the books hard to 
memorize all the 
facts they need to get an 
A on exams. However, 
we've all been in a situa- 
tion in which our memo- 
ries fail us: At the most 
critical moment on an 
exam, we simply forget 
that one really important 
piece of information that 
can be the difference be- 
tween a Band anA. 

Is there any way to 
make our brains more re- 
liable? How can we super- 
charge our memorizing 
abilities? Turns out neuro- 
science gives us some cru- 
cial hints to beef up our 
memory and go for that 
coveted 4.0 GPA. 

Dating back to the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, 
the method of loci is a 
technique that memory 
athletes now use to memo- 
rize a load of facts and in- 
formation in competitions. 
Normally, when we try to 
memorize information, we 
often memorize the facts 
by themselves, devoid of 


~ contextual cues. For ex- 


ample, what I do is sit and 
bang through flash cards. 

However, to employ 
the method of loci, you 
might even have to ditch 
the flash cards. 

You should first imag- 
ine a physical build- 
ing that you are famil- 
iar with, such as your 
house. You then.take the 
facts that you want to 
memorize and put each 
distinct fact in a separate 
room. 

Then when you want 
to recall the fact, you 
go back to that room 
and “open” up that fact. 
Therefore, what the meth- 
od of loci has now made 
possible is for you to link 
facts that you would like’ 
to memorize with a spe- 
cific context that makes it 
easier to recall. 

From a neuroscience 
perspective, using the 
method of loci is a no- 
brainer (pun-intended). 
Whenever new __ infor- 
mation is learned, that 
knowledge . is encoded 
by wiring new neural 


~ circuits. The more neural 


_ you crush your next orgo 
exam. 


circuits form, the better. 
By having users imagine 
a house (or other famil- 
iar environments) and 
putting each fact in a 
room, the method of loci 
forces the brain to make 
more neural circuits. 

There is empirical evi- 
dence to support the hy- 
pothesis that the method 
of loci really does change 
the way the brain encodes 
a memory. In a recent 
Neuron paper titled “Mne- 
monic Training Reshapes 
Brain Networks to Sup- 
port Superior Memory,” 
Martin Dresler and other 
researchers used  func- 
tional magnetic resonance 
imaging (fMRI) to scan the 
brain activities of human 
participants who were 
either memory athletes 
or matched controls who 
had never undergone the | 
method of loci training. 

The brain scans 
showed that memory | 
athletes have better con- 
nected brains than nor- | 
mal individuals. But how | 
much of their memory 
ability and correspond- 
ing neural differences are 
simply the result of ge- 
netics and innate talent? 
What if some people are | 
just born better at memo- | 
rizing than others? 

Here is. where the 
study got really inter- 
esting. It seems that we 
all can become memory | 
champions with train- 
ing. Normal participants 


“underwent six weeks of 


memory training. 

By the end of the six 
weeks, their memory 
abilities improved drasti- 
cally. In a task in which 
participants had to | 
memorize random words 
within five minutes, nor- 
mal subjects were able to | 
memorize approximately | 
15 words. By the end of 
the six-week training, | 
they were able to memo- | 
rize almost 40 words. 

Such memory improve- 
ments showed correlations | 
with structural changes 
in the brain as well. Af 
ter training, the subjects’ 
brains began to become 
more connected similar to 
those of veteran memory | 
athletes. Such a wide dis- 
tribution of brain activity 
suggests that more neu- 
ral circuits are potentially 
formed due to the method 
of loci memory training. 

So what are you wait- 
ing for? Put down this ar- 
ticle and start putting facts 
in your imaginary house! 

Now you can thank 
The Brain Wave when 
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The method of loci boosts memory by inking facts to a specific context. 
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HUANG, pace B7 
treating a disease, one 
cannot simply expect to 
cure cancer by killing a 
target cell,” Huang said. 

The complexities and 
nuances involved in can- 
cer research have been a 
central challenge in the 
lab’s mission. Researchers 
are aware that tumors are 
not homogenous, espe- 
cially when there are mu- 
tations within the cells. 

Naturally, if no treat- 


‘ment is imposed upon 


the host, the wild type 


| will often grow out of 


control through metasta- 
sis. On the other hand, if 
too much treatment is im- 
posed, the side effects of 
chemotherapy, x-ray, ra- 
diation or target therapy 
are very likely to kill the 
person before they can 
even have a direct effect 


|-on the mutated cells. 


According to Huang, 
the biggest problem in 


cancer treatment is the 
fact that it is nearly im- 
possible to find an intri- 
cate balance between the 
selected treatment and its 
side effects. 

Cancer can be spread 
through the evasion of 
programmed cell death 
(apoptosis), evasion of the 
immune system and even 
invasion of the blood- 
stream to affect the liver, 
lungs or bone. 

Even after chemother- 
apy and other forms of 
radiation treatment, the 
tumor cells might still con- 
tinue to grow, because the 
chemical compound that 
kills one given type of can- 
cerous cell cannot elimi- 
nate other types of’ ma- 
lignant tumors. The side 
effects of such treatments 
often also negatively affect 
the patients’ health. 

Huang’s lab has been 
successful in producing a 
drug treatment for cancer 


that does not hurt other 
cells inside the patient's 
body. The lab mainly ex- 
periments with oral can- 
cerous cells, since they 
are the most visible types 
of mutation. 

Huang’s team ex- 
tracted cancerous tumors 
under the gum and im- 
planted the same sized 
tumor into a mouse. They 
then injected a hydro- 
phobic drug treatment 
immersed in dimethyl 
sulfoxide (DMSO) that 
could not go through the 
selectively permeable cell 
membrane. 

As a result, the drug 
released its full effect and 
the tumor disappeared 
completely. Huang even 
visited the Regional Can- 
cer Centre in India and 
tested the new treatment 
on local patients. Out of 
the 18 treatments tested, 
all were successful. 

Unfortunately, such a 


treatment has not proven 
to have much effect beyond 
the scope of oral cancer, 
because it is much harder 
to perform an intratumor 
injection on a tumor that is 
not directly visible. 

This is especially true 
in the case of brain cancer, 
where it is extremely diffi- 
cult for the intratumor in- 
jection to pass through the 
blood-brain barrier. 

Huang has conducted 
cancer research for so 
many decades not only be- 
cause of her passion for the 
biological sciences but also 
because three members in 
her family have been di- 
rectly affected by cancer. 

In the future, Huang’s 
lab hopes to find a way to 
efficiently carry out an in- 
tratumor injection. Huang 
also says that she has 
been experimenting with 
a more effective method 
to incorporate medicine 
into food. 


DRUG, pace B7 
(and thus acidic) tissues. 
Successfully tested in an 
animal model, this in- 
novation produces pain 
relief only in the desired 
target tissues, eliminat- 
ing the respiratory de- 
pression, drowsiness, 
constipation and other 


| side effects caused by 


opioid binding to untar- 
geted tissues. 

Treating postopera- 
tive and chronic inflam- 
matory pain should now 
be possible without caus- 
ing harmful side effects. 


For the patients who 
must undergo long-term 
opioid treatment, this 


is a breakthrough that 
would substantially im- 
prove the quality of their 
everyday lives. Because 
of this. discovery, people 
affected by the devas- 
tating impacts of cancer 
and other serious health 
problems now have the 
opportunity to lead more 
normal lives. 

This study may have 
applications to other ar- 
eas of receptor research 
as well, because its find- 
ings have important im- 
plications not limited 
to opioid painkillers. In 
addition, the results of 
this study make it clear 
that computer simula- 


tions and models are be- 
coming an increasingly 
potent way to visualize, 
test and improve drug 
efficacy and tolerability. 


Painkillers created USING computer modenng 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Opioid painkillers can be very effective for acute and chronic pain. 


Computers are playing 
important roles in the 
making of concrete ad- 
vancements in biology 
and medicine. 


LED light phototherapy reduces pain in rats 


By JOAN YEA 


| Senior Staff Writer 


Options for treatment 


| of chronic pain remain 
| limited 


to drugs that 
may be marginally effec- 


| tive or potentially addic- 


tive. Sufferers also deal 
with side effects of their 
medications along with 
the prospect of increased 
drug tolerance. 

In response to this 
need for better treatment 
options, some researchers 
have begun to consider al- 
ternative, non-pharmaco- 
logical methods for man- 
aging chronic pain. 

Recently, as reported 
in the February 2017 issue 
of the journal Pain, photo- 
therapy has been shown 
to be effective in a rat 
model of acute nocicep- 
tion, the sensory nervous 
system’s response to po- 
tentially harmful stimuli, 
and chronic neuropathic 
pain. Rats exposed to full- 
body illumination from 
light-emitting diodes 
(LEDs), specifically green 
LEDs, appeared to have 
lower pain thresholds as a 
result of light therapy. 

‘Researchers at the De- 
partment of Anesthesiol- 


' ogy and Pharmacology at | 


the University of Arizona 


were able to deduce the 
‘reduced pain thresholds 


based on the increased 
times at which the rats 
withdrew their paws from 
a radiant heat source. 

To find the most op- 
timal light conditions 
inducing thermal 
analgesia, the research- 
ers tested various light 
conditions and intensi- 
ties. For eight hours per 
day for five days, rats 
were exposed to ambi- 
ent room light or 110- 


lux white, blue or green 
LEDs. Immediately after 
the illumination, their 
path withdrawals were 
timed, and even after the 
five-day period post-ex- 
posure, thermal analge- 
sia was examined. 

Green LED was found 
to be the most effective 
type of light in terms of 
increasing the time of the 
paw withdrawals. Ther- 
mal analgesic effects from 
green LED, starting from 
the second day of photo- 
therapy, lasted up to four 
days after ending the pho- 
totherapy. 

In addition, a light in- 
tensity as low as four lux 
of green LED was suf- 
ficient for achieving the 
maximal antinociception 
observed at higher inten- 
sities at 110- or 330-lux 
levels. Green LEDs at 
four lux were thereaf- 
ter used in experiments, 
including the trial, in 
which researchers tested 
whether the rats would 
develop tolerance to 
green LED after a pro- 
longed exposure. 


The rodents were ex- © 


posed to green LED for a 
total of 12 days for eight 
hours daily, yet their 
antinociceptive levels, 


_ did not significantly de- 


crease. In comparison, 
other studies have ob- 
served that rodents typi- 
cally develop analgesic 
tolerance to morphine 
within three days. . 

The dependence of an- 
algesic effects on the visual 
system was another ques- 
tion the researchers sought 
to address. Two groups of 
rats fitted with either dark 
and opaque or transpar- 
ent and clear contact lenses 
were exposed to green LED 
over a five-day period. 


. some rats, 


While rats —_wear- 
ing clear contact lenses 
showed similar path 
withdrawal times to 
those of rats with no con- 
tact lenses, rats with dark 
contact lenses did not de- 
velop antinociception. — 

In a follow-up experi- 
ment, rats with green 
contact lenses that were 
exposed to ambient room 
light developed thermal 
analgesia by day three of 
a five-day period. 

The research team also 
queried whether green 
LED, in addition to the 
activation of the visual 
system, modulated de- 
scending pain pathways. 

Over a five day period, 
immediately 
following eight hours of 
green LED exposure, re- 
ceived an opioid antago- 
nist naloxone. About 20 
to 30 minutes later, when 
their paw ~ withdrawal 
times were measured, the 
average time had returned 
to the nociceptive base- 
line, indicating the depen- 
dence of green LED on the 
release of opioids to gener- 
ate antinociception. 


The researchers howev- - 


er, were wary as to wheth- 


er other factors besides the 


green LED engendered 
antinociception. To inves- 
tigate whether pigmenta- 
tion mediated green LED, 
groups of pigmented and 
albino rats were subjected 


to the five-day regimen, 


after which it was found 
that their results did not 


significantly differ. 


_ Stress-induced —an- 
tinociception was also 
examined as a possible 
contributing factor and 
again ruled out, as ad- 
renergic receptor antag- 
onists injected into the 
rodents failed to reverse 


i) 


the antinociceptive effect 
of green LED. 

In addition to a mod- 
el of acute nociception 
caused by a heat source, 
the researchers modeled 
the effects of green LED 
on neuropathic pain. 
Spinal nerve ligation sur- 
gery was conducted on 
the left hind paws of the 
rats, after which the rats 
experienced significantly 
decreased paw _ with- 
drawal times. 

Yet, a regimen of eight 
hours of exposure to green 
LED was able to maximal- 
ly reverse the nociceptive 
baseline by the third day, - 
and even after the termi- 
nation of the green LED 
five-day period, thermal 
analgesia was apparent up 
to 10 days post-exposure. 

Although the results 
of the experiments would 
need to be replicated in — 
a human model, the lead 
author of the study, Dr. 
Mohab Ibrahim, is con- 
vinced of the significance 
of the findings. | 

“Chronic pain is a seri- 
ous issue afflicting . mil- 
lions of people of all ages,” 
Ibrahim said, in an inter- 
view with University of Ari- 
zona News. “We need safer, — 
effective and affordable ap- 
proaches, used in conjunc- 
tion with our current tools, 
to manage chronic pain. 
While the results of the 
green LED are still prelim- 
inary, it holds significant 
promise to manage some 
types of chronic pain.” 

According to the press 
release, a Clinical trial 
using green LED pho- 


_totherapy is now being 


conducted for patients — 
suffering from fibromy- 
algia, a chronic condition 
which causes widespread 


muscle pain. 
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Gregory Melick 
Sportpinion 


e are of- 
ficially 
well 
in the 
midst 
of Spring Training, and 
while the World Baseball 
Classic has taken center 
stage, we are fewer than 
three weeks away from 
Major League Baseball’s 
Opening Day 2017. 

The National League 
(NL) will be very compet- 
itive this year, as it seems 
top loaded with talent. 
There are some teams 
that are powerhouses all 
around, as well as teams 
that are very strong in 
some areas (New York 
Mets’ starting rotation) 
while lacking in oth- 
ers (New York Mets’ of- 
fense). In the end, it may 
come down to a question 
of whether the strengths 
of a team mask their 
weaknesses. However, 
come playoff time, the 
teams who are strong all 
around will shine. 

NL East: Washington 
Nationals 

The Nationals will 
be an exciting team to 
watch this year, with 
one of the best lineups 
in baseball, featuring 
a full season from Trea 
Turner, another season 
from Daniel Murphy and 
hopefully a bounceback 
year from Bryce Harper 
to complement offseason 
pickups Adam Eaton and 
Matt Wieters. 

One thing the Nation- 
als have that not many 
other teams can boast 
of is a pitching staff that 
can match their hitters in 
caliber. Max Scherzer and 
Stephen Strasburg are ar- 
guably the best one-two 
punch in baseball, and 
when you add in Tanner 
Roark, Gio Gonzalez and 
Joe Ross, it will make ev- 
ery game against the Na- 
tionals difficult. 

With all this being 
said, the New York Mets 
are one of the only teams 
that can match the rota- 
tion of the Nationals. If 
their hitters can play well 
enough to support the 
pitching staff, they could 
make another playoff 
push. The Miami Mar- 
lins, Philadelphia Phillies 
and Atlanta Braves will 
all be looking to build 
their young players for 
future years instead of 
playing for this year. 

NL Central: Chicago 
Cubs 

I am really going out 
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The chicago Cubs will hope to repeat as World Hae in 2017. 


on a limb with this pick, 
but the defending cham- 
pions and the deepest 
team in baseball that lost 
nothing of importance 
during the offseason will 
probably still be a very 
good team. On a seri- 
ous note, however, it is 
just crazy to look at the 
Chicago Cubs lineup and 
not think of them as the 
favorites to repeat. 

They lost Dexter 
Fowler, Aroldis Chap- 
man and Jason Hammel, 
but they gained Wade 
Davis and Koji Uehara 
in addition to having 
Kyle Schwarber for a full 
season, barring any inju- 
ries. That leaves the only 
weakness for the Cubs 
in their fifth starter spot, 
which is not a very big 
weakness, and does not 
even matter come playoff 
time. 

The teams battling for 
second will be the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates and the St. 
Louis Cardinals as usual. 
These two teams are very 
experienced and every 
year one or both of them 
manage to secure a wild 
card spot. Pulling up the 
rear will be the rebuild- | 
ing Cincinnati Reds and 
Milwaukee Brewers. 

NL West: Los Angeles 
Dodgers 

While the Dodgers do 
not have the same stel- 
lar pitching of the Cubs, 
their rotation is tried 
and true, led by arguably | 
the best pitcher in base- | 
ball, Clayton Kershaw. | 
Their bats are not to be 
laughed at either, as they 
boast solid hitters from 
top to bottom, led by su-— 
perstar Corey Seager. 

While the Dodgers | 
are the favorites, the San 
Francisco Giants keep | 
finding the right pieces to | 
put themselves in a great | 
place to succeed. It seems 
like this division always 
comes down to these two 
teams, and no one would 
be surprised if that hap- 
pened again. 

One very popular 
sleeper this year is the 
Colorado Rockies. They 
made some solid moves 
this offseason to fix their 
bullpen. With Coors 
Field as home and an of- 
fense full of great hitters, 
they will definitely be 
fun to watch if nothing 
else. Rounding out the 
league are the Arizona 
Diamondbacks, who ac- 
tually could be an above 
500. team with A. J. Pol- 
lock back and the hope 
that Zack Greinke re- 
bounds from an abysmal 
2016. 

The San Diego Padres 
boast probably the worst 
starting rotation in base- 
ball but have some young 
talent on offense, led by 
Wil Myers. Those young 
players will not be able to 
pick up the slack of the 
pitching staff, however, so 
the Padres are expected to 
finish last in the Division. 
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Gaurav Verma 
Sportpinion 


ree agency in 
the National 
Football League 
(NFL) is unlike 
that of any other 
professional sport. Unlike 
Major League Baseball 
(MLB), free agency moves 
fast in the NFL. This 
means that the majority of 
big names on the market 
are snatched up within 


| the first few days. 


Likewise, the NFL has 
a franchise tag, unlike the 
National Basketball As- 
sociation (NBA), which 
prevents most talent on 
the level of LeBron James 
or Kevin Durant from hit- 
ting the open market on a 
consistent basis. The fran- 
chise tag largely prevents 
the drawn out free agency 
races that we have seen 
and grown accustomed to 
in the NBA. 

But that is not to say 
is no excitement 
during the NFL offsea- 
son. This year, the New 
England Patriots, who 
normally stay under the 


| radar, are stealing all of 


the headlines this offsea- 
son. 

The defending Super 
Bowl champions began 
by trading a fourth round 
pick in the upcoming 
draft to acquire the India- 


“napolis Colts’ tight end 
' Dwayne Allen. Next, the 


Patriots signed former 
Buffalo Bills cornerback 
Stephon Gilmore to a‘five- 
year deal worth a maxi- 
mum of $40 million. The 


| 2016 Pro Bowler is the first 


big money outside sign- 
ing that the Patriots have 
made since they inked 
linebacker Adalius Thom- 
as to a contract in the 2007 
offseason, though head 


coach Bill Belichick and 
the Patriots brass will 
hope the Gilmore signing 
is more successful. 

Pairing Gilmore with 
Malcolm Butler at corner, 
gives New England one 
of the most formidable 
secondaries in the league, 
provided they do _ not 
move Butler. Meanwhile, 
Allen provides a younger 
and slightly cheaper re- 
placement for the recently 
departed Martellus Ben- 
nett, who signed a three- 
year deal with the Green 
Bay Packers this offseason. 

But Belichick and the 
Patriots were not done. 
A day later, the team ac- 
quired pass rusher Kony 

Ealy from the Carolina 

Panthers to shore up their 
defensive line, swap- 
ping their second round 
pick for an early third. To 
further bolster their de- 
fensive line, the Patriots 
signed ex-Baltimore Ra- 
vens defensive tackle/end 
Lawrence Guy. 

Still, the NFL's biggest 
trade of the new league 
year was New England’s 
trade with the New Or- 
leans Saints. The Patriots 
acquired wide receiver 
Brandin Cooks and a 
fourth round pick in ex- 
change for a first and 
third round pick in the 
upcoming draft. 

At just 23 years old, 
Cooks is already one of 
the fastest players and 
most exciting playmak- 
ers in the game. He is a 
dynamic threat down the 
field and will allow Tom 
Brady to stretch defenses 
in ways he has not been 
able to since the depar- 
ture of Randy Moss. 

This week, the team 
re-signed star linebacker 
Dont’a Hightower, and 
signed former Cincinnati 
Bengals running back Rex 
Burkhead to shore up two 
of the biggest holes on the 
roster entering free agen- 
cy. In the first few days of 
the offseason, the Patriots 
have already improved 
their Super Bow] LI cham- 
pionship team on both 
sides of the ball. 

However, several stor- 


ylines still remain. Belich- 


ick has always preferred 
to build his team through 
the draft, so it seems un- 
likely that he will go into 
the draft without a first 
or second round pick. It 
is quite possible the team 
will move backup quar- 
terback Jimmy Garoppolo 
for abevy of picks or trade 
Malcolm Butler for a first 
round pick if they cannot 
come to an agreement on 
a contract extension after 
this season. 

Beyond that, the team 
will just have to fill out 
the roster with value vet- 
eran signings and draft 
picks, before getting 
ready for what is likely to 
be another deep playoff 
run in the fall. Knowing 
Belichick and the Patriots, 
however, it is almost cer- 
tain another seemingly 
head-scratching move is 
on the horizon. 

Outside of Patriot Place, 
several other interesting 
developments have taken 
place during this offseason; 
The shuffling of veteran 
quarterbacks has been an- 
other interesting storyline 
this offseason. In Dallas, 
the emergence of rookie 
QB Dak Prescott was one 
of the biggest surprises of 
the 2016 season. 

The Mississippi State 
product snatched the start- 
ing job at Dallas from vet- 
eran Tony Romo, who will 
be moving on from Dallas 
this offseason. The Cow- 
boys have had little luck 
trying to trade Romo, and 
it is likely he will be re- 
leased soon. 

If or when this happens, 
the Houston Texans are 
likely to make the stron- 
gest push to lock up the de- 
pendable veteran. The Tex- 
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ans were desperate to give 
up their starting quarter- 
back Brock Osweiler. They 
even sent a second round 
draft pick along with him 
to the Cleveland Browns 
in order to rid themselves 
of Osweiler’s bloated con- 
tract. 

Meanwhile, the 
Browns themselves are 
in the market for a quar- 
terback of the future and 
are reportedly trying to 
pry Garoppolo from the 
Patriots, who are unlikely 
to trade him for anything 
short of a king’s ransom. 

With so many other 
quarterback-needy teams 
in the league, such as the 
Buffalo Bills, the San Fran- 
cisco 49ers and the New 
York Jets to name a few, ex- 
actly how the quarterback 
carousel plays out is the 
biggest story to watch over 
the rest of the offseason. 

Ultimately, the champi- 
ons of March are often not 
the ones winning come 
September. The Jackson- 
ville Jaguars are a perfect 
example of this. The Jags 
again spent big money 
this offseason, signing de- 
fensive end Calais Camp- 
bell and cornerback AJ. 
Bouye, two of the top free 
agents that were available 
this offseason. 

Yet, this is a strategy 
that Jacksonville has con- 
sistently pursued over 
the past few years to little 
avail in terms of their re- 
sults on the field. So while 
free agency is fun to fol- 
low, there is much more 
involved in building a 
team, an important lesson 
to remember for fans who 
are freaking out about 
their team’s activity in 


early March. 


Ducks’ pitching silences the Blue Jays’ bats 


BASEBALL, From B12 
with an excellent unassist- 
ed putout from senior first 
baseman Daniel Albert. 
The Blue Jays were unable 
to generate an offensive 
push against an array of 
Stevens pitchers and the 
score would stand at 3-1 for 
the remainder of the game. 

Junior pitcher Alex 
Ross started on _ the 
mound for the Jays. He 
logged three dominant 
innings, surrendering no 
hits and striking out four 
of nine batters. 

Ross attributed his 
success to his fastball, 
which generated a lot of 
groundouts in the cold 
and windy conditions. 

“Sunday, I was able to 
throw all my pitches for 
strikes. It was a really cold 
and windy day, so locat- 
ing fastballs and getting 
ahead in the count were 
really all you needed to 
do give your team a shot 
to win since it would be 
hard for someone to put 
one out.” Ross said. “I'd 
say the inside fastball was 
the most effective pitch I 


was throwing, getting me 


a fair amount of ground- 
outs.” 
Departing the game 
with a 1-0 lead, the Jays 
would turn things over 


in the fourth to sopho- 


more Sean McCracken. 
McCracken gave up two 


hits, which would level. 
the score at 1-1, but then 
allowed two additional 
runs to score on passed 
balls. 


single base runner in an 
excellent inning of relief. 

Bunting, a_ transfer 
student, talked about his 
experience as a reliever 
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McCracken pitched to a 
1.82 earned run average 
across 12 appearances, 
the second lowest on the 
team. 

The Jays can count on 
McCracken for quality 
innings out of the pen, so 
they can continue to look 
to him going forward 
this season. 

Following the fourth, 
the Jays sent a different 
reliever to the mound 
for each of the remaining 
five innings. The five re- 
lievers combined to sur- 
render just one hit from 
the 15 batters they faced. 

Sophomore Jack Bun- 
ting entered the game 
in the eighth inning to 
pitch for the Jays. He did 
not allow a ange hit or a 


/ 


- 


starting rotation. 

“Going into the year as 
a transfer, I.was not sure 
what to expect,” Bunting 
said. “But the coaches had 
confidence that pitching 
would be our strength and 
so far we have been able 
to show that. I think most 
of our guys in the bullpen 
hope to be starters at some 
point, but when they need 
us in the bullpen, then we 
are all ready to give a 100 
percent.” 


Bunting also men- 


tioned that he has learned 
to adjust to the inherently 


different mindset reliev- 
ers must have when ap- 


proa the game. _ 
“Tam new to relieving, 
but what I have realized 


here is that no matter. 


al 


to have a deep stap 


what day it is, you have 
to be ready,” Bunting 
said. “Some days, the 


~coaches have an idea of. 


who is going to come out 
of the pen first, but you’ 
never know depending: 
on how the game goes, 
so we all try to prepare. 
the same way each day, 
no matter what. Most of 
us are sophomores, and’ 
we hope the experience’ 
out of the bullpen will 
help us succeed in the: 
future, whatever our role. 
happens to be.” 

With a surplus of un-> 
derclassmen __ pitching’ 
talent, the Jays appear’ 

le of 
fresh arms that could. 
pay off come tournament. 
time this spring. Howev- 
er, this time, the Jays’ of- 
fensive was held in check’ 
by the Ducks’ pitcher’ 
Zeph Walters, who went 
seven innings, striking 


‘out eight and surrender- 
ing only two hits. The 


Jays were limited to just’ 
three hits on the after- 
noon — a season low. 

Next up for the Jays isa 
trip to sunny Florida over 
spring break for the Gene 
Cusic Collegiate Classic 
in Fort Myers, Fla. Hop- 
kins will play a total of 
10 games over the week, 
beginning on March 17 
with a game against il 
York University. © 
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NCAA March Madness 
lournament preview 
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As the tournament starts, prepare to watch your brackets fall apart. 


NCAA, From B12 

The University of Notre 
Dame, which has reached 
back-to-back Elite Eights, 
and the University of 
Maryland miust seize the 
opportunity to get past 
these relatively weak teams 
should the matchups take 
place in the Round of 32. 

However, they too are 
not equipped for a deep 
tournament run. Watch 
out for Saint Mary’s Col- 
lege, Virginia Common- 
wealth University and 
Xavi iversity, three 

id-major teams that have 

xperienced success in the 
tournament in the past, to 
pose a potential threat to 
the higher seeded teams. 

It should not be a sur- 
prise if this region is filled 
with upsets, but Gonzaga 
and Arizona should have 
enough talent and experi- 
ence to emerge from the 
chaos and reach the Elite 
Eight, which would set up 
a.rematch of the Decem- 
ber 3.contest that Gonzaga 
won 69-62. 

The Midwest Region 
should be manageable for 
the University of Kansas 
Jayhawks, but some of 
the middle-seeded teams 
have a genuine chance 
of playing spoiler to the 
Jayhawks’ quest to win a 
championship. The Purdue 
University Boilermakers 
were the Big Ten’s regular 
season champions, while 
the Iowa State University 
Cyclones and the Universi- 
ty of Michigan Wolverines 
won their respective con- 
ference tournaments. Iowa 
State and Michigan both 
enter the tournament play- 
ing their best basketball of 
the season. 

Purdue has not been 
stellar in recent weeks, 
but with College Player of 
the Year candidate Caleb 
Swanigan manning the 
middle, the Boilermak- 
ers will be a tough out for 
any team that matches up 
with them in the tourna- 
ment. The Michigan State 
University Spartans are 
another team that could 
cause problems for the 
Jayhawks and make a run 
in the tournament. The 
Spartans are a nine seed 


but are always dangerous 


come March. 

The two and three 
seeds, University of Lou- 
isville and University of 
Oregon, also cannot be 
ignored. Louisville has 
stumbled through several 
games down the stretch 
and Oregon just lost star 
senior Chris Boucher to 
an ACL injury. However, 
these two teams, especial- 
ly Louisville, have both 
proven their worth come 
tournament time in the 
past, and there is no rea- 
son to think they cannot 
an so again. 


Kansas should be the 
favorite in this region, 
with names such as Frank 
Mason III and Josh Jack- 
son leading the charge, 
but there are a number of 
teams that are capable of 
making things very inter- 
esting for the Jayhawks. 

The South Region is a 
top-heavy section of the 
bracket. In fact, it includes 
the three teams with the 
most Final Four appear- 
ances in history: the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill Tar Heels, 
the University of Kentucky 
Wildcats and the Univer- 
sity of California, Los An- 
geles Bruins. 

Teams such as Butler 
University, the University 
of Cincinnati, the Univer- 
sity of Dayton and Wichita 
State University are all 
teams that have made noise 
in previous tournaments, 
but the odds are in favor of 
one of the aforementioned 
powerhouse schools reach- 
ing the Final Four. 

These three teams 
match up very evenly. The 
Tar Heels are the number 
one seed, but lost to the 
number two seeded Ken- 


tucky Wildcats in Decem- | 


ber. In a twist of fate, the 
Wildcats were defeated by 
the number three seeded 
Bruins in December. 

Likely NBA Draft first 
round picks Justin Jackson, 
Bam Adebayo, De’Aaron 
Fox, Malik Monk, Lonzo 
Ball and TJ. Leaf are among 
the players on UNC, Ken- 
tucky and UCLA that will 
be expected to carry their 
respective teams deep into 
the tournament. With so 
much star power present, 
this region promises to 
include some of the most 
intriguing matchups of the 
tournament. 

_By the time the final 
buzzer sounds on April 
3, the entire college bas- 
ketball landscape _ will 
have been turned upside 
down. Plenty of favorites 
will have been unexpect- 
edly bounced in the first 
weekend, while Cinderel- 
las will have made history 
by pulling off their stun- 
ning upsets. Which teams 
will be busting brackets 
this year? 

Saint Mary’s, Vander- 
bilt, the University of 
Rhode Island and Win- 
throp University are sev- 
eral schools that I have 
my eye on, but I know just 
as much as the next guy. 
And it is that element of 
cluelessness that makes 
March Madness my fa- 
vorite time of year on the 
sports calendar. 

For my __ predicted 
champion, I am going 
with Kansas over Gonza- 
ga in the final, but again, 
who knows! I'll just be 
relishing the chaos. 


SPORTS 


By COURTNEY 
COLWELL 
For The News-Letter 


Following a_ tremen- 
dous effort at last week- 
end’s MACFA and NI- 
WFA Championships, 
the men’s and women’s 
fencing teams headed to 
Easton, Pa. on March 11 
for the 2017 NCAA Mid- 
Atlantic/South Regional. 

Competition was 
fierce throughout the en- 
tire tournament. Faced 
with top D-1 programs 
such as Princeton Uni- 
versity, Penn State, Duke 
University and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 
the Jays certainly had 
their work cut out for 


COLWELLS COURT: 


the competition for the 
Jays was in the men’s 
Epée tournament. For 
his impressive 11th place 
finish, freshman Tiger 
Gao has been named this 
week’s Athlete of the 
Week. 

Gao has been a stand- 
out performer in his first 
year at Hopkins. Tying 
for third place in the Epée 
at the MACFA Champi- 
onship a week ago, Gao 
was a crucial piece in 
the men’s victory in the 
Epée championship and 
their claim to the over- 
all team title. This past 
weekend, Gao was the 
top performer among di- 
vision three schools with 
his 11th place finish in 


them. the men’s 
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Xiang finished 26th in 
the Foil event, while se- 
nior Katherine Couch 
and junior Mailys Vig- 
noud placed 27th and 
28th in the Epée event, 
respectfully. Meanwhile, 
freshman Erin Chen 
had a remarkable eighth 
place finish in the Sabre 
event. 

The men had similarly 
strong results: Sophomore 
Solomon Polansky’s 23rd 
place finish in the Foil 

and junior Sandy Vingoe’s 
17th place finish in the Sa- 
bre were among the Uni- 
versity’s best performanc- 
es in the tournament. 

But the highlight of 


ward. 
Gao, welcome to the 
Court! 


The News-Letter: 
Coming off last week’s 
third place finish in the 
MACFA Championship, 
how confident did you 
feel going into the 2017 
NCAA Mid-Atlantic/ 
South Regional? 

Tiger Gao: Although 
my high finish last week 
at MACFA Champion- 
ships) was definitely a 
confidence boost, Re- 
gionals is a different cali- 
ber of competition, with 
the majority of fencers 
representing D-I_ pro- 


TIGER GAO — FENCING 


grams. I knew the field 
was extremely tough, 
but I was determined to 
do my best. 


N-L: Was the team 
generally happy with 
their performance at this 
year’s Mid-Atlantic/South 
Regional? 

TG: The whole team 
had a strong showing 
throughout the entire 
season, including at re- 
gionals. My teammate 
Erin Chen also made the 
final pools and finished 
eighth overall. With 
two fencers in the final 
round, we had the best 
results of any D-III team. 
Of course, we always 
strive to improve our 
performance and aim for 
an even better result next 
season. 


N-L: How did it feel 
to place 11th among such 
high caliber competition? 

TG: While 11th place 
is a very good result, es- 
pecially as a freshman, I 
feel like I was not able to 
give it my best due to an 
injury in the final round. 
It is frustrating to know 
that I was only one vic- 
tory away from qualify- 
ing for NCAA Nationals. 


N-L: When you first 
started fencing, were you 
drawn to Epée right away, 
or did you start off with 
a different sword? What 
about Epée in particular 
appeals to you? 

TG: All fencers at my 
fencing club start out with 
foil to learn the basics and 
then pretty much every- 
one switches to Epée. My 
club did not offer com- 
petitive Foil or Sabre pro- 


grams, so Epée was the 


natural choice: 


N-L: How — impor- 
tant is it to have mental 
toughness in the sport of 
fencing? 


TG: In the sport of 
fencing, the physical 
conditioning is only 
half of the equation: 
The mentality that goes 
along with it is equally 
as important. 

When everything 
happens so fast, it is ex- 
tremely important that 
you are ready to react 
appropriately to any- 
thing, especially in Epée, 
which is known to be 
a mind game. You play 
with the distance, do 
preparations and try to 
lure your opponent into 
a trap or to force them 
to make a fatal mistake. 
In order to do that, you 
have to have a sharp. tac- 
tical sense and you have 
to be ready for anything, 
no matter how frustrated 
or tired you are. 


N-L: Looking © for- 
ward, do you have any 
personal goals you 
would like to achieve 
over your next three 
years at Hopkins? 

TG: Being so close to 
qualifying for NCAAs 
this year, I am aiming to 
improve my fencing so 
that I can qualify next 
year. Over the next three 
years, I am hoping to re- 
join the competitive fenc- 
ing scene (not college) 
after a year and a half ab- 


sence. 
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W. Lax continues to wipe out the competition 


By BRANDON WOLFE 
For The News-Letter 


A strong offensive 
start and a lockdown 
performance by the Jays 
gave the #19 ranked Hop- 
kins women’s lacrosse 
team their seventh win 
of the season as they took 
down the Hofstra Uni- 
versity Pride this past 
Saturday in Hempstead, 
New York. 

Freshman midfielder 
Lexi Souder quickly gave 
the Blue Jays the early 
momentum, capitalizing 
on a pass from sopho- 
more Nicole DeMase and 
burying a goal only 1:37 
into the contest. 

The two would switch 
places just eight minutes 
later, however, as De- 
Mase would tally a goal 
of her own off of a pass 
from Souder after a nifty 
fake. 

The momentum 
would continue to build 
for the Jays as sopho- 
more Miranda Ibello 
took only 19 seconds to 
put two shots into the 
back of the net and ex- 
tend the lead from 2-0 to 
4-0 in favor of Hopkins 
with assists coming 
from freshman Maggie 
Schneidereith and De- 
Mase. 

Schneidereith would 


net the fifth straight un- | 


answered goal for Hop- 
kins after a pass from 
junior Shannon Fitzger- 
ald. 


Hofstra’s midfielder 
Alyssa Parrella would 


end the scoring drought 


for. the Pride after con-. 


verting on a free posi- 


ly, howev- 


tion shot just 54 seconds 
after the Jays had extend- 
ed their lead to five. The 
lead would quickly jump 
back to five after DeMase 
once again scored for 
Hopkins to put the score 
at 6-1 in favor of the vis- 
iting Jays to end the first 
half. 

Hopkins continued to 
dominate the offensive 
side of the game into the 
second half, scoring two 
goals just 10 seconds apart 
in the opening minute of 
the second. 

Schneidereith would 
earn another assist when 
she passed to senior 
Alexis Maffucci, who 
buried a quick shot into 
the net. Fitzgerald then 
capitalized off of a Soud- 
er draw win, finding Sch- 
neidereith 
in space, 
who fired 
a laser on 
the right 
post to 
bring the 
lead to 
8-1. 

H o f - 
Sit iiaic-s 
Parrella 
ended the 
second 
scoring 
drought 
for the 
Pr indie 
when she 
scored her 
second 
goal of the 
day. 

0) bee 
Blue Jays. 
respond- 
ed quick- 


er, as DeMase recorded 
her fourth hat trick of the 
young season with her 
third goal of the day, and 
Schneidereith tallied yet 
another assist, this time 
to freshman Eva Klaus, 
who buried a goal on the 
run just 14 seconds after 
DeMase’s rip. 

Klaus would score 
once again just five 
minutes later to extend 
the Blue Jays’ lead to 
nine before a goal from 
Fitzgerald six minutes 
later, giving Hopkins a 
10-goal lead. 

Hofstra’s Carlee An- 
cona and Drew Shapiro 
would both score in the fi- 
nal minutes of the match- 
up to finish up the game 
at 12-4 in favor of the Jays. 

The victory for Hop- 


kins is the 199th since 
the Jays made the jump 
to D-I in 1999. The strong 
defensive outing, high- 
lighted by allowing 
Hofstra only four goals 
on the day, is the fewest 
goals the Jays have al- 
lowed in a single game 
since the Mar. 26, 2016 
matchup against Furman 
University. 

Schneidereith’s three 
assists and Fitzgerald’s 
two assists matched their 
career highs in what was 
a standout offensive per- 
formance. 

The Blue Jays will 
take the field again next 
Sunday, March 19. They 
will travel to College 
Park, Md. to-take on the 
top-ranked University of 
Maryland Terrapins. 
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Dip You Know? CALENDAR 
Men’s Basketball Coach Friday: 


Baseball vs. NYU 
Swimming @ NCAA Champ. 


Saturday: 
M. Lax vs. Syracuse; 4 p.m. 


Sunday: 
W. Lax @ Maryland; 12 p.m. 


Bill Nelson announced his 
retirement at the end of the 
academic year. Over 31 years, 
he led the Jays to 501 victories, 
25 winning seasons and 10 
NCAA tournament berths. 


NCAA'S best gear up | 


W. lax downs Hofstra Jor fc ou th wit Lil 
lor March Madness 


Daniel Landy 
_DanLand 


Rejoice! The brackets are 
out and the tournament is 
set to tip off. We know the 
upsets will happen, and it 
will be exciting when they 
do, but it is impossible to 
predict when they will oc- 
cur. For now let’s exam- 
ine which teams are most 
likely to find their way to 
the Final Four in Glendale, 
Arizona. 


early as the Round of 32, 
with the absurdly under- 
seeded University of Wis- 
consin Badgers only one 
win away from a second 
round matchup with the 
Wildcats. 

The University of Flor- 
ida Gators and Univer- 
sity of Virginia Cavaliers 
are both scrappy veteran 


bracket does not appear to 
be any easier. Duke Univer- 
sity and Baylor University 
are both more than capable 
of making a Final Four run. 
Duke has a wealth of talent 
and is playing its best bas- 
ketball right now, having 
just won the ACC Tourna- 
ment. Baylor has played 
well throughout the season 
against its most formidable 
opponents and can domi- 
nate a game in the paint. 
The Southern Method- 
ist University Mustangs 
should also prove difficult 
to oust. With only one loss 
in 2017, the Mustangs are 
coming into the tourna- 
ment scorching hot. Vil- 
lanova may feel proud for 
earning the number one 
overall seed in the tourna- 
ment, but they were not 
exactly rewarded for their 
efforts with the collection 


seed. This region is no- 
where near as tough as 


the East Region, so if the |— 


Bulldogs are indeed wor- 
thy of the number one 
seed that were given, this 
is their opportunity to fi- 
nally make it all the way 
to the Final Four. 

The number two seed- 
ed University of Arizona 


teams that Wildcats | 
could pose are un- | 
a threat to The Wildcats doubtedly 
Villanova Gonzaga’s | 
in the Sweet have a lot of most dif- 
Sixteen. The : ficult o- 
Gators, in work to do if tential Ze 
particular, they intend to ponent, but 
are a legiti- if the two 
mate threat return to the teams were | 
to knock yp: to play each 
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Barring 
their puzzling struggles 
against the Vanderbilt 
University Commodores 
- in recent weeks, they 
have played lights out 
throughout much of their 
SEC schedule and have 
a. sharpshooter in KeV- 
aughn Allen who is at his 
best in crunch time. 
The bottom half of the 


would not 
take place until the Elite 
Eight. 

The three and four 
seeds, Florida State Uni- 
versity and West Vir- 
ginia University, 
both hobbling into the 
tournament and _ are 
prime candidates to slip 
up in the early rounds. 

See NCAA, B11 


Baseball's strong start 
squashed by Stevens 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Sports Editor 
The Hopkins men’s 


baseball team looked to 
continue. their scorching 
start to the season after 
a fresh a pair of victories 
over number one ranked 
Cortland State and num- 


ber two ranked Keystone. 


College. The 5-1 Jays 
entered their matchup 
against the Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology Ducks 
_with a lot of confidence, 
but ultimately fell short in 

a pitcher’s duel at Strom- 

Stadium. 

he Jays opened the 
aco gtbe bose of the 


er Colby Wilson reached 


‘first safely on an error, fol- 


lowed by a walk from se- 
nior second baseman Joe 
Conlon. Another unforced 
error by the Ducks would 
allow Wilson to race home 


_ for the 1-0 lead. 


However, the Blue Jays 
lead would quickly evapo- 
rate in the top of the fourth, 
as the Ducks scored a trio 
of runs that would ulti- 
mately prove to be decisive. 
A bunt single followed by a 
double would produce the 


_ first run for Stevens, who 


added their final two runs 
on a pair of passed balls. 
However, the Jays were 


able to stop the bleeding | 


are | 


the aon ‘The 19th ranked 


— 40 and would not loc b 


By EMILIE HOFFER 
Sports Editor 
Competing against 


the best athletes from 
across the nation, se- 
nior Andrew Bartnett 
and sophomore Felicia 
Koerner of the Hopkins 
track & field team man- 
aged to bring home the 
hardware. Not only did 
the two earn All-Amer- 
ican honors, which is 
awarded to the top seven 
finishers in each event, 
but Koerner and Barnett 
both finished among the 
top three athletes in the 
nation in their respective 
events. 

From the start it was 
evident that the heptath- 
lon was going to be a 
highly competitive event, 
with the three top seeded 
athletes, which included 
Bartnett, only separated 
by 15 points. 

On the first day .of 
NCAA Championships, 
Bartnett would compete 
in five events — four 
heptathlon events and 
the individual pole vault 
finals. Bartnett would 
claim his first title of 
the weekend in the pole 
vault. For the third time 
in his career, the senior 
would earn All-Ameri- 


gal ‘ 
display dominance 0 


tempo and scoring thro 
k of @ season, while freshma Maggie Si 


can indoor honors, tak- 
ing third in~the pole 
vault. 

But Bartnett’s week- 
end was just beginning, 
as he went on to compete 
in four other Heptathlon 
events: the 60-meter dash, 
the long jump, the shot 
put and the high jump. 
Bartnett posted the sec- 
ond’ fastest time in the 
60-meter dash and record- 
ed a personal best in the 
long jump. 

By the end of day one, 
Bartnett stood in eighth 
place among a field of 15. 
However, he would make 
up for lost ground in day 
two, running personal 
bests in both the 60-meter 
hurdles and the 1000-me- 
ter run. 

The second day of the 
heptathlon commenced 
with the 60-meter hur- 
dles, where Barnett’s per- 
sonal record moved him 
up into seventh place. 
Next came Bartnett’s sig- 
nature event, the pole 
vault. After clearing 5.10 
meters Friday morning 
for a third place finish in 
the pole vault champion- 
ship, Bartnett went one 
step further and cleared 
5.20 meters after failing 
to do so in his three at- 
tempts the previous day. 
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Matching his season best 
height, Bartnett finished 
the event with a 0.5-me- 
ter advantage over second 
place. 

Earning an outstand- 
ing 972 points, the most 
by any athlete in a single 
Heptathlon event, Bart- 
nett jumped from seventh 
into second place going 
into the final event of the 
day. The last event of the 
competition would be the 
1000-meter run, where 
Barnett managed to pull 
through with yet another 
personal best on the day. 

“The competition was 
very close going into the 
1K,” Bartnett said. “And 
that was awesome be- 
cause we were there to 
compete. The pressure 
and adrenaline were there 
which made it even more 
meaningful of a race. Ul- 
timately I gave it all I had, 
and I am happy with the 
outcome.” 

Clocking 2:43.9° at the 
finish line, Barnett fin- 


ished fourth among the 


field in the event, enough 
to maintain his second 
place status and claim the 
silver medal. The senior 
ended the competition 
with a total 5238 points, 
crushing the previous 
Centennial 
record by 97 points and 
marking the sixth best 
point total in D-III history. 

While Barnett spent 
most of his time on the 
field; Koerner was busy 
running laps around the 


North Central College. 


Carius track. 

Entering the 2017 
NCAA Indoor Track & 
Field Championships, 
Koerner was said to be 
the clear-cut favorite in 
both the 3000-meter and 
5000-meter races, accord- 


ing to the USTFCCCA 


meet preview. Koerner 


held a 15-second and | 


Conference . 


Roerner ‘and Rartnell shine al T & Fr mdoors 


respectively. Plus, ear- 
lier this season, Koerner 
ran the second fastest 
3000-meter time in NCAA 
D-III history. 

Koerner would kick 
off her NCAA appear- 
ances with the 5000-me- 
ter run Friday evening. 
Koerner paced the field 
as they went through 
the first mile and a half 
in 7:57. However, junior 
Taryn Cordani of Ithaca 
College, made her move 
in the following lap, pass- 
ing Koerner and never 
looking back. 

Unfortunately, Ko- 
erner would not be able 
to recover from Cordani’s 
move halfway through 
the race. She fell to 16th 
place out of a field of 17 
runners. Meanwhile, Cor- 
dani would go on to win 
the race, pasting a new 
meet record and finishing 
23 seconds ahead of the 
next runner. 

Less than 24 hours lat: 
er, Koerner toed the line 
for the 3000-meter race. 
For the first eight laps, Ko- 


-erner ran cautiously, run- 


ning directly behind the. 
leader for the first mile. 
With 5:30 on the clock, 
Koerner made the move 
to the front of the pack 
where she kept a solid 
pace and began to build 


~a small lead over Corda- 


ni, who trailed in second — 
place, heading into the lap. 
Again, Cordani would 
battle Koerner until the 
end, using a 35.5-second 
final lap to kick her way 
past Koerner and take the 
double NCAA title. < 

Koerner claimed sec- 
ond with a time of 9:44 
and received her fast 
track & field All-Ameri 
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